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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs which  tell  the  story  of  the  development  of  Journalism 
in  San  Francisco  —  a  city  whose  reputation  as  a  newspaper 
center  has  been  a  proud  one  for  nearly  a  century.  The  first 
six  volumes  in  the  series  were  compiled  under  the  supervision 
of  Emerson  Daggett  by  the  History  of  Journalism  Project, 
sponsored  by  the  City  and  Coujity  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
now  become  a  unit  of  the  Northern  California  Writers 'Pro jecti 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  compiled  by  this  xmit  and  will 
appear  as  mimeographed  publications  of  the  WPA  Writers '  Pro- 
gram. Like  the  other  volumes  in  the  series,  they  will  be 
distributed  to  schools,  universities,  libraries,  and  other 
agencies  for  the  use  of  teachers,  students,  historians,  news- 
papermen, and  others  interested  in  journalism. 

The  present  voliome  was  compiled  by  Jean  Morris  and  ar- 
ranged by  Jack  Borlase  under  the  direction  of  Emerson  Daggett, 
Unit  Supervisor,  and  Katherine  Justice,  District  Supervisor 
in  San  Francisco. 

Walter  McElroy,  State  Supervisor 
Northern  California  Writers '  Project 


INTRODUCTION 

This  book  is  intended  t6  be  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  editorial  thought  in  the  San  Jrancisco  press  from  the 
time  of  its  inception  in  the  1840 's  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  i"ill  serve  as  a  source-book  in  early- 
San  Francisco  editorial  style  and  viewpoint.  The  editorials 
'.vere  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  and  significance 
to  the  research  worker  who  compiled  them.  They  are  arranged 
under  six  -leadings:  Professional  Competition,  Social  Con- 
sciousness, Corruption,  linance.  Progress,  and  I."iscellany, 
A  seventh  grouping,  Wit  and  Humor,  was  withheld  for  expansion 
and  later  publication,  Vithin  these  six  classifications  the 
material,  in  general,  was  arranged  chronologically  rather 
than  by  subject,  because  it  was  felt  that  otherwise  the  read- 
er, if  he  attempted  comparison  of  editorials  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  different  decades,  might  overlook  their  historical 
setting. 

As  much  as  possible,  evalijation  and  criticism  of  the  ma- 
terial has  been  avoided.  Any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  editori- 
als without  full  consideration  of  the  background   in  which 


thev  were  ^.vritten   and  the   social  forces   opsrntin.rr   at  the 
time  would  be  unfair  and  unscholarly. 

If  the  book  finds  a  v.seful  place  in  the  rofr^rence  li- 
braries of  working  ne- 'Si^aperraen,  sti^dents  of  journalism,  and 
perhaps  collectors  of  San  Franciscana,  the  -/ork  involved  in 
its  comriilation  v/ill  have  been  justified. 


15.  L,  Dagcett, 
Unit  Supervisor 


PART  I. 

PROF^SSIQl^AL  COLirilTITION 

Call  it  what  you  'vi  11  --  compotition,  rivalry,  antago- 
nism --  the  fight  for  ns'^spaper  supremacy  in  San  Francisco 
has  bsen  indelibly  portrayed  by  the  -'ordy  helligerenc^T-  of  the 
city's  nev.'spaper  editors.  Occasionally  the  orovocative  issue 
is  visible  onl^'-  through  a  labyrinth  of  caustic  suggestion  or 
biting  innuendo;  but  more  often,  it  fairly  leaps  from  the 
page,  unadorned,  sizslin,^;.  Agreement  f/as  infrequent;  and 
even  when  it  v?as  manifestsd  editorially,  insincerity  or  ex- 
pediency seems  to  have  occasioned  the  armistice. 

On  November  15,  1860,  the  Pulletin  grouped  tvvo  rivals  on 
which  to  make  a  collective  assault: 

"coKTiNUiKG  TO  st.::al 

"An  evening  journal  called  the  Mirror  has 
long  been  in  the  practice  of  copying  the  tele- 
graphic dispatches  of  the  Bulletin,  Alt a  and 
Union,  containing  the  Eastern  and  European  news 
received  by  Pony  'xpress,  giving  in  aclaiov7l3dg- 
ment  a  thankless,  sneering  expression  of  credit 


to  the  'Associated  Press,'  or  the  'Combination,' 
Yesterday  it  went  a  step  farther,  and  stole  the 
valuable  and  exclusive  telegraphic  nevi/s  of  the 
Presidential  election  in  the  Eastern  States, 
from  the  'extra'  of  the  Bulletin,  Alt a  and 
Union  .  .  .  here  we  have  a  self-styled  'associ- 
ated press, '  consisting  of  the  Herald,  Times, 
Mirror  and  some  other  papers  —  'dodging'  the 
customary  acknov/ledgment  that  their  neighbor 
has  fairly  beaten  them,  while  yet  they  steal 
that  neighbor's  news. 


•  •  • 


And  that  the  "larceny"  charged  by  the  Bulletin  was  last- 
ing is  evidenced  by  the  following  editorial  in  the  Alt a  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  a  year  later,  April  14,  1852: 

"AT  ITS  OLD  TRICKS 
"The  Herald  and  Mirror  presented  a  very 
creditable  appearance  on  Sunday  morning,  so  far 
as  telegraph  nevis  goes.  It  laid  before  its 
readers  a  full  account  of  the  late  battle  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  but  neglected  to  state  that 
it  took  it  all  from  the  columns  of  the  Alta . 
It  not  only  republished  the  'jlxtra  which  was  is- 
sued from  this  office  on  Saturday  night,  but 
lay  back  till  our  regular  edition  was  printed 
and  appropriated  the  balance  --  a  feat  which  no 
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newspaper  but  the  Herald  and  i.Iirror  can  ever 
hope  to  accomplish  --  for  it  takes  time  for  the 
press  to  throw  off  even  a  few  hundred  copies. 
The  journal  in  question,  hov/ever,  can  afford  to 
hold  "back  till  the  Alta  is  issued,  and  then 
transfer  its  news  to  its  ovm  columns,  for  it 
circulates  only  among  a  select  few.  One  would 
suppose  that  if  the  nev;s  v/as  worth  taking,  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived  was  entitled 
to  credit,  hut  with  the  Herald  and  Mirror  su.ch 
little  amenities  of  the  profession  have  no 
weight.   It  sails  under  letters  of  m.aroue." 

On  August  6,  1870,   the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin  published 
the  follO'..;ing  criticism  of  the  Chronicle : 

"RASCALITY  WITHOUT  DIVID::NDS 
"The  Chronicle  of  this  city,  having  at  no 
time  attained  to  the  standing  of  a  responsible 
newspaper,  and  the  prospect  being  nov.*  more  re- 
mote now  then  at  any  formor  time,  that  it  can 
ever  escape  the  taint  of  unmitigated  dishonesty, 
we  have  refrained  from  noticing  it,  .  ,  ,  But 
as  that  paper  has  been  fishing  for  a  notice  for 
a  long  time,  it  ought  perhaps,  for  once  to  be 
gratified.  The  Chronicle  is  of  some  value  be- 
cause it  illustrates  what  can  be  done  by  per- 
sistent lying   end  shameless  fraud;   and  on  the 
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other  hand  what  cannot  be  done  v;hen  a  ^ase  man 
prostitutes  a  nev;spaper  to  dishonorable  ends, 

"\vhen  the  printers  suddenly  refused  to 
work  in  the  Bulletin  office  without  an  advance 
of  wages  .  .  .  the  Chroniclers  opportunity  for 
deviltry  had  come,  ,  ,  ,  A  more  shameless  con- 
spiracy against  the  l-est  interests  of  the  v;ork- 
ing  menv/ss  never  perpetrated  In  this  city,  ,  .  • 

"Vi^hile  the  proprietors  of  this  corrupt 
sheet  boast  that  they  accede  to  the  advanced 
rates,  they  have  cheapened  the  editorial  serv- 
ice of  that  paper  because  it  does  not  require 
any  first-class  talent  to  concoct  a  falsehood, 
to  invent  an  account  of  an  interview  or  to  drag 
the  names  of  men  and  women  into  that  sheet  for 
blackmailing  purposes,  ICven  the  small  pittance 
■paid  in  this  department  is  made  to  depend  upon 
success  in  getting  up  sensation  accounts  in 
which  truth  is  never  a  necessary  element.  And 
what  better  thing  than  this  can  be  expected 
from  such  a  shameless  fellow  as  this  DeYoung, 
whom  respectable  people  shun  as  they  would  a 
leper?  .  ,  .  There  is  a  limit  to  the  mischief 
Y/hich  even  one  so  unwholesome  and  morally  rotten 
can  create.  ,  •  .  The  Chronicle  has   found  its 
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level,  and  it  is  so  low  down  that  it  may  possi- 
bly excite  pity  while  it  is  despised.  Every  ad- 
vertisement sent  to  that  sheet, and  every  dollar 
paid  by  way  of  subscriptions  or  other  patron- 
age, is  a  premium  paid  for  baseness  and  newspa- 
per dishonesty.  The  Chronicle  comes  before  the 
public  and  virtually  says  we  will  show  the  peo- 
ple how  a  nev,'spaper  can  live  by  pandering  to 
the  meanest  prejudices  and  by  concocting  the 
smartest  falsehoods.  ...  We  have  only  turned 
the  concern  over  with  a  long  stick,  Vi'hen  it 
becomes  a  little  more  offensive  the  public  will 
bury  it." 
Doubtless  the  pitch  of  the  foregoing  editorial  was  in- 
duced by  what  the  Chronicle  had  published,  July  30,  1870: 

"A  KENDACIOUS  AND  UNSCRUPULOUS  JOURNALIST 

"The  Chronicle  is  the  chosen  target  at 
which  Pickering, through  his  organs  the  Call  and 
Bulletin,  is  launching  arrows  of  vituperative 
malice  and  vindictive  personal  abuse.  If  the 
Chronicle  was  the  only  journal  in  San  Francisco 
that  suffered  from  the  cowardly  aspersions  and 
base  insinuations  of  this  individual,  the  pub- 
lic might  suppose  that  the  Chronicle  was  more 
or  less  at  fault.  The  name  of  Pickering  occu- 
pies an  unenviable  position  in  the   annals  of 
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the  police  and  criminal  courts  of  this  State, 
and  more  than  once  has  ho  been  proclaimed  and 
branded  as  a  libeler  of  honorable  man.  When, 
we  aak,  haa  any  man  of  honesty  and  enterprise 
undertaken  to  establish  a  public  journal  in 
thii  city  without  encountering  the  malicious 
persecution,  the  vilification  and  falsehood  of 
this  man  Pickering?  He  actually  seems  to  re- 
gard the  establishment  of  another  journal  as  a 
capital  crime,  requiring  the  whole  of  his  time 
in  crawling  through  the  dirty  alleys  of  jour- 
nalism to  circumvent  and  destroy  a  prosperous 
rival.  The  Chronicle  is  such  a  rival,  and 
Pickering  hates  and  fears  its  influence  among 
a  people  who  admire  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  and  scorn  \?ith  contempt  the  favming 
and  sycophantic  journalist  v/hose  policies,  a^i 
demonstrated  in  the  Call  and  Bulletin,  are  ai 
far  apart  aa  the  poles.  v/e  do  not  choose  to 
occupy  space  in  replying  to  the  mean  and  vulgai* 
personalities  of  Pickering*  V/e  shall  merely 
add  that  an  individual,  repor4;ed  to  be  a  fugi- 
tive criminal  from  St.  Louis,  is  hardly  the 
proper  person  to  investigate  the  moral  charaa- 
ter  and  fix  the  social  standing  of  contempo- 
raries.  If  circumstances  should  compel  us  to 
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resume  this  disagreeable  discussion,   we  do  not 
propose  to  mince  our  words.   If  anyone   is  to 
move  furtively,  keep  close  to  the  v/all  and  hide 
his  shadow,   it  shall  be  this  same  unscrupulous 
Pickering.   If  he  desires  war  and  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  else,  we  propose  to  gratify 
him,   and  he  iTiay  rest  assured  that  hostilities 
will  be  carried  into  his  own  camp, without  grace 
or  quarter,   and  with  all  the   vigor  ond  energy 
that  we  are  possessed  of." 
The  Alta  California's  vitriol  seems  to  have  been  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  rather  than  for  any  special  rival.   This 
time  the  Bulletin  is  the  rival  considered,  August  27,  1873: 

"THE  SHORT-HAIRED  SAiviSON 
"For  years  an  Independent  Municipal  Ticket 
has  b.3en  the  Bulletin's  ers,   over  which  its 
personnel  has   spread  its  wings,   ruffled  its 
feathers,   clucked  and  cackled  like   any  other 
old  setting  hen  that  supposes  every  chick  her 
own,   when  hatched,   whoever  and  whatever  the 
parentage.   Not  long  since  it  went  into  a  set- 
ting mode  again,   began  to  make  her  /stc?^  nest, 
advocated  the  Municipal  system  of  Convention, 
and  gave   indications   of  saying,   like   Samson 
after  Delilah  had  trirrmed  his  locks:   'I  will 
arise   and  do  as  at  other  times.'   But  his 
strength  had  departed. 
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"The  Municipal  Convention  met,  made  its 
ticket,  a  good  one,  too,  and  according  to  usage 
and  honor  the  Bulletin  should  support  it.  It 
does  not,  however,  ?/hy?  Is  it  because  the 
Bulletin  was  not  allowed  to  dictate  the  nomina- 
tion? \%y  should  it?  Is  that  concern  wiser 
than  our  citizens?  Is  it  more  honest?  Is  it 
superior  in  intellect,  in  experience,  in  busi- 
ness capacity,  in  education?  Has  it  more  to 
lose  by  bad  nominations  or  more  to  win  by  good 
ones?  And  because  it  has  been  allov/ed  so  long 
to  dictate,  now  because  it  has  been  denied  that 
dictatorship,  how  selfish  and  ignoble  its  spir- 
it that  deserts  its  own  advocated  policy," 
The  following  from  the  Chronicle  of  May  26,  1877,  would 
have  difficulty  in  "mak;'ng"  the  editorial  page  of  today: 

"OH,  THE  nOUKDS 
"The  Bulletin  yest3rday  evening  g«ve  tongue 
with  the  rest  of  the  pack  of  hounds  called  out 
by  the  winding-horn  of  Sargent  Billy  Carr  and 
the  ring  to  hunt  dovm  the  Chronicle .  ,  ,  ,  In 
short,  the  Bulletin  has  driveled  under  the 
present  'respectable'  management  till  it  is 
beneath  contempt  ...  a  journalistic  slut, 
v;hose  fangs  have  been  extracted  and  which  is 
supported  by  spoon-victuals  from  the  hands  of 
all  sorts  of  rings,  .  .  .  Oh,  the  hounds  I" 


As  the  climax  of  a  dissertation  on  a  broad  subject,  the 
Evening  Bulletin  of  Mny  25,  1877,  published  the  following 
opinion  for  local  consumption: 

"HIGH  CRIMES  AGAINST  SOCISTY 
"There  never  has  been  a  newsnaper  in  this 
city  which  has  sought  to  make  so  much  capital 
out  of  mean  and  malicious  lying  as  the  Chron- 
icle. ,  ,  .  The  Chronicle,  by  far  the  v;orst  of 
the  lot  in  cool  and  malignant  lying,  is  now 
called  to  face  the  music,  and  notwithstanding 
all  its  bravado  and  bluster,  does  not  seem  to 
relish  a  judicial  investigation  at  all.  Some 
of  the  parties  who  have  been  assailed,  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  go  squarely  into 
Court  and  there  vindicate  themselves.  •  .  .  We 
have  had  so  many  newspaper  assaults  upon  char- 
acter of  late  as  to  lead  many  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  really  any  honest  men  left  in 
the  community.  It  certainly  cannot  be  a  worse 
day  when  these  v;holesale  defamers  are  called  to 
face  the  music." 
Throwing  a  brick  and  presenting  a  bouquet,   both  in  one 

paragraph,   were  accomplished  by  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 

January  5,  1883 : 
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"THE  gULLETIM'S  SENSATION 
"Our  sensational  (;ontemporary,  the  Bjalle- 
tin,  yesterday  souslit  to  alarm  the  community  by 
the  publication  of  a  dispatch,  purporting  to 
emanate  from  Washington,  which  stated  that  a 
terrible  storm  of  wind  and  snow  was  raging  there, 
the  wind  blov/ing  at  an  awful  rate ,  To  more 
fully  intensify  the  popular  ar^prehension,  big 
black  headlines  announced  the  imaginary  storm. 
The  dispatch  really  came  from  Mount  ''■ashington.. 
New  Hampshire;  and  the  only  purpose  our  contem- 
porary could  have  had  in  dating  it  from  the 
capital,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  to  make  peo- 
ple think  that  lightweights  were  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  being  swept  into  the  Potomac  Flats  and 
smothered  in  the  mud.  Friends  of  Messrs, 
Miller,  Page  and  Pacheco  were  a  little  nervous 
over  the  announcement,  but,  no  confirmation  of 
the  alleged  news  arriving,  they  recovered  their 
composure.  Such  sensational  tactics  are  very 
reprehensible  in  any  journal.  The  usually 
staid  and  heaw  Bulletin   should  not  descend  to 

<^      III        .J  . 

them  any  more , " 
In  the  following  from,  the  Examiner  of  May  16,   1B83,  the 
editor  goes  to  Sacramento  for  one  object  of  his  immediate  con- 
cern : 
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"FALSE  COLORS 
"The  Sacr argent 0  Bee,  which  has  recently 
discovered  a  ferocious  and  sustained  antipathy 
to  llr.  Hearst,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause he  ov/ns  a  cattle  ranch  in  San  Luis  Ol^ispo 
county  he  must  of  necessity  be  a  monopolist, 
and  that  in  opposing  railroad  monopoly  he  is 
sailing  under  false  colors.  The  Bee,  whicii  is 
in  favor  of  railroad  monopoly  because  it  is 
profitable  to  believe  in  it,  but  is  opoosed  to 
cattle  r-nches  ber-ause  it  ovms  none  to  believe 
in,  is  one  of  those  peculiar  products  of  Repub- 
lican politics  which  are  always  ready  to  sell 
their  conscience  r;nd  their  aid  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  knows  Itself  to  be  corrupt,  and  it 
therefore  concludes  that  others  are  equally 
dishonest.  The  brazen  advocate  of  all  that  is 
revolting  in  the  grinding  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  transportation  monopoly,  it  as- 
sumes that  the  public  is  only  less  dishonest 
because  it  has  less  temptation  to  wicked  and 
unadulterated  cussedness.  Its  attacks  upon  Mr, 
Hearst  are  inspired  by  the  fact  that  its  rail- 
road masters  find  the  proprietor  of  the  Examiner 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  indiscriminate  lar- 
ceny. He  denounces  these  sorded  and  avaricious 
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corporations  beca\\se  they  rob  the  people  by 
levying  enormous  tributes  upon  industry  and  tax 
production  to  the  last  dollar  it  v;ill  endure 
.  :;very  dollar  w'llch  Mr.  Hearst  has  ac- 
quired came  from  the  mines.  ...  The  larger 
part  of  it  has  been  brought  from  distant  terri- 
tories and  invested  in  California.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  rcilroad  monopoly, 
of  which  the  Bee   is  the  purchased  advocate  ^nd 
defender,   acquired  every  dollar  of  its  wealth 
from  public  charity,   public  pillage  and  whole- 
sale robbery.   It  began  by  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment,  and  continued  its  nefarious  career  by 
public  nnd  private  larcenies  which,  in  compari- 
son, would  make  the  crimes  of  the  worst  outlaw- 
ed felon  of  San  ::uentin   shine  beside  its  deeds 
like  the  virtues  of  an  angel.  .  .  ." 
On  the  same  day, May  16,  18So,  the  Examiner  published  the 
following  criticism  of  the  Fost : 

"TK.i-:  s-:nsitiv::  post 

"Napoleon  declared  that  if  you  scratched 
a  Russian  you  would  find  a  Tartar  beneath. 
Vvhenever  a  Republican  officeholder  is  scratched, 
there  is  too  often  a  mine  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion under  the  lacerated  skin.  This  fact  is 
becoming  so  universally  understood  that  the 
organs  are  getting  to  be  sensitive  over  it.   So 
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with  the  Post  regarding  the  State  Prison  inves- 
tigation. It  sees  in  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Attorney-General  a  menacing  danger  to  the  ring 
which  has  fattened  on  the  State  Prison  corrup- 
tion. It  dreads  exposures  and  abhors  the  prying 
curiosity  of  the  Attorney  General,  It  would,  of 
course,  be  very  convenient  if  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary could  have  the  investigation  conducted 
precisely  after  the  fashion  which  it  might  be 
pleased  to  lay  down.  It  belongs  to  a  party 
that  is  used  to  whitewashing.  It  would  have 
the  investigation  conducted  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  all  the  implicated  parties  to  public  at- 
tention bright  and  shining  as  a  new  nickel. 
But  unfortunately, the  Attorney-General  does  not 
see  the  matter  in  that  light.  Hence  the  tears 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary." 
Interpreting  a  knock  as  really  a  boost,  the  Examiner 
of  June  15,  1884,  published  the  following  retort: 

"SORE  HEADED  ORGANS 
"The  Examiner  ought  to  feel  especially 
elated  at  the  evidently  converted  attacks  which 
the  sorely  bedeviled  monopoly  organs  in  this 
city  are  making  upon  it.  This  railroad  has 
turned  loose  upon  us  its  organs  ...  It  is 
very  creditable  to  the  Examiner,  however,  that 
the  two  papers  which  Mr.  Huntington  so  easily 
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succeeded  in  'caving  down  the  "bank'  some  years 
ago,  are  now,  and  have  alv;ays  been,  its  per- 
sistent and  malignant  assailants.  Their  rapid- 
ly waining  (  sic)  circialation  and  loss  of  pat- 
ronage has  sic  largely  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Examiner.  We  have  become  the  benifi cl- 
aries of  their  business  misfortunes.  That  they 
should  feel  especially  malignant  to  the  editor 
and  proprietors  of  this  paper  in  consequence  of 
this  condition  of  things  is  not  surprising.  By 
studied  misrepresentation  they  hone  to  recall 
the  business  they  have  lost.  By  deliberate 
misstatements  they  hope  to  gratify  the  secret 
spleen  they  have  not  the  courage  to  openly  man- 
ifest. Their  accusations  are  so  manifestly  the 
result  of  pique,  and  are  so  clearly  malignant, 
that,  like  some  kindred  poisons,  they  carry 
with  them  their  ovm  antidote.  Their  effect  up- 
on the  public  will  be  largely  modified  by  the 
contempt  they  inspire  in  decent  ;■  nd  intelligent 
people." 
In  answertoa  "challenge,"  the  Call  published  the  follow- 
ing, February  6,  1887: 

"OUR  COMFORTING  CONTEMPORARY 
"A  passing  allusion  in  the   Call  to  the 
self-evident  fact  that  the  Chronicle  is  steadi- 
ly retrograding  to  the  rear  of  the  journalistic 
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ranks  has  aroused  the  ire  of  our  contemporary 
to  the  pitch  of  frenzy.  Nothing  is  less  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  move  systematically  in  the 
shadow  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  than  a  ray  of 
truth  and  the  darker  and  more  sinuous  their  ways 
the  greater  their  rage  and  consternation  v/hen 
the  light  strikes  them.  It  is  exceedingly  sig- 
nificent  that  the  mere  allusion  to  the  Chron- 
icle '  a  failing  circulation   should  at  this  time 

have  such  a  disturbing  influence  on  its  editori- 
al temper  .  ,  .  the  Bush  street  orgo.n  has  ceas- 
ed to  enjoy  even  the  questionable  distinction 
of  unrivaled  scurrility  and  sensationalism. 
"Having  pursued  that  line  of  unsavory 
journalism  past  the  limit  of  personal  safety 
and  pectmlary  profit,  our  contemporary  has  lat- 
terly essayed  a  new  and  less  hazardous  career 
,  .  .  the  Chronicle,  having  ceased  to  be  the 
exponent  of  social  filth  and  sensationalism, 
finds  the  road  to  social  distinction  and  reli- 
ability beset  with  unsurmountable  obstacles 
.  .  .  The  nemesis  of  lontruth  and  scurrility  has 
overtaken  it,  and,  sinking  with  the  weight  of 
an  odious  record,  it  is  gradually  finding  the 
oblivion  that  eventually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
all  bad  and  inherently  vicious  journals. 
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"Angered  at  finding  that  its  present  dull- 
ness fails  to  prove  a  profitable  substitute  for 
its  former  characteristics,  our  contemporary 
has  become  unduly  and  foolishly  sensitive  to 
criticism.  Forgetting  its  newly  assumed  char- 
acter of  a  conservative  journal,  it  reverts  to 
its  original  style  of  procedure  and  repays 
quiet  comment  with  maledictions  and  feverish 
falsification.  Y/ith  the  instinct  of  the  jour- 
nalistic highbinder  and  gambler,  it  desires  to 
settle  the  controversy  at  once  by  a  duel,  as  it 
were;  but  the  contest  is  to  be  with  the  weapon 
that  has  always  been  most  potential  In  control- 
ling it,  (sic)  —  the  ever  effective  and  highly 
persuasive  American  twenty-dollar  piece.  The 
proposition  is  a  most  unique  and  beautiful  one: 
The  Chronicle  is  to  v/ager  so  many  thousands  and 
the  Call  a  stated  amount  of  gold  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  circulation,  and  then  the  pub- 
lic is  to  be  edified  by  the  progress  of  the 
count,  duly  advertised,  of  course,  on  the  il- 
luminated bulletin  boards  of  both  newspaper 
offices.  Day  after  day,  whil«  thie  momentous 
investigation  is  in  progress  and  the  High  Court 
of  Inquiry  is  bending  its  intellect  thereto, 
the  wheels  of  progress  are,  as  it  were,  to  be 
stopped,  and  commerce  and  trade  to  be  set  aside 
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for  the  weightier  duties  of  scanning  the  re- 
turns. Then,  when  at  last  the  world  has  been 
satisfied,  and  the  business  community  can  again 
breathe  freely,  the  losing  publisher  will  stand 
forth  in  the  dazzling  popularity  of  a  philan- 
thropist as  he  hands  over  to  some  charitable 
Institution  the  amovmt  of  money  he  has  staked 
and  lost. 

"This  proposition  is  eminently  worthy  of 

the  order  of  Intellect  which  projects  great 
schemes  to  arm  the  populace  with  cast-iron  pis- 
tols, equip  them  with  gum  boots,  hunting-coats 
and  sewing  machines,  and  tranform  a  newspaper 
office  into  a  second-hand  junk  and  hand-mie-down 
shop, 

"We  willingly  concede  that  it  would  be 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  some  personal  respect 
and  dignity  to  engage  in  any  scheme  by  which 
the  publisher  of  the  Chronicle  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  unaccustomed  role  of  a  philanthro- 
pist and  contribute  some  of  his  questionably 
gotten  gains  to  the  worthy  cause  of  charity. 
Our  anxiety  to  accomplish  a  marvelous  pnd  much 
needed  reform  does  not  blind  us,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Call  and  the  Chronicle  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  can  never  meet  on  the 
same  plane,   whatever  the  pretext.   The  riublic 
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doubtless  knows  already  which  journal  has,  in 
the  consistent  line  of  its  policy,  done  the 
more  to  maintain  or  fill  the  various  institu- 
tions, of  the  State  from  those  charitable  to 
those  penitentiary, 

"  .  ,  ,  It  needs  no  astute  mind  to  realize 
that  in  a  contest  such  as  the  Chronicle  seeks 
the  most  gifted  liar  and  skillful  falsifier  of 
the  business  records  should  achieve  a  signal 

victory.  The  statistical  duel  .  .  .  would  not 
be  fought  out  on  the  lines  made   famous  by 

George  Washington,  but  according  to  the  tactics 
handed  down  as  a  f'uidebook  to  mendacity  by  the 
deathless  Ananias  •  .  • 

"V/e  must,  therefore,  for  the  present  de- 
cline with  thanks  the  kind  offer  of  the  oublish- 
er  of  the  Chronicle  to  join  him  in  his  sporting 
avocations  ,  ,  ,  A  wager  on  an  official  count 
of  doctored  circulation  records,  a  gastronomic 
contest  on  broiled  quails,  a  decisive  game  of 
baseball,  or  a  mounted  sword  contest  to  a  fin- 
ish cannot  be  agreed  to  as  final  and  conclusive 
proof  of  journalistic  superiority  ,  .  .  The 
Call  is  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  already  written  in  the  width  of 
its  advertising  columns  and  the  friendliness  of 
its  reception  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  re- 
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spectable  homes  in   California.   Until  we  are 
offered  more  convincing  proof  of  the  reversion 
of  that   judgment  than  the  feverish  protesta- 
tions of  the  Chronicle  we  shall  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  honest   dealing  and  a  conscientious 
regard  for  the  rights   of  others  are   losing 
principles  in  the  journalism  of  our  great  State," 
The  public  did  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  Chronicle 's 
reply  to  the  foregoing  editorial  from  the  Call .  The  following 
day,  February  7,  1887,  the  Chronicle  published  this  answer: 

"POOR  OLD  MR.  PICICERING 
"Poor  old  Mr.  Pickerin£  is  In  a  great  rage, 
and  no  wonder.  We  can  hardly  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  blame  him,  although  as  a  rule  we  con- 
demn public  exhibitions  of  passion.  When  a  man 
sees  a  property  which  was  once  returning  its 
owners  large  profits  slowly  falling  into  decay 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  fact  should  be  ir- 
ritating, ...  It  must  indeed  be  galling  to  a 
proprietor  to  feel  conscious  that  his  imbecile 
course  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  what  in 
fitter  hands  might  have  always  provided  a  lu- 
crative newspaper  •  •  •  The  loss  of  m.oney  can 
be  borne  with  fortitude  v;hen  a  man  has  some 
savings  to  fall  back  upon,  but  it  is  hard  to 
bear  up  under  the  feeling  that  you  are  despised 
as  a  failure  .  •  . 
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"Mr»  Pickering  has  for  sorae  years  past 
borne  with  a  fortitude  almost  heroic  the  know- 
ledge of  the  increasing  decrepitude  of  his 
morning  paper.  He  may  hnve  winced  in  private, 
but  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned  he  acted 
with  Spartan  firmness*  The  desertion  of  adver- 
tisers and  the  dwindling  of  sxibscription  lists 
may  have  vrnnig  his  pock-^ts,  but  he  kept  as 
smiling  a  face  as  the  boy  whose  .vitals  were 
gnawed  by  the  v;olf.  But  the  calmness  was  de 
ceptive»  Beneath  a  placid  exterior  a  volcano 
slumbered,  and  the  accidental  disclosure  of  the 
standing  of  the  various  daily  journals  of  San 
Francisco,  by  the  publication  of  the  bids  for 
printing  the  new  charter,  has  caused  it  to 
break  forth  in  a  violent  eruption.  The  lava  of 
his  wrath  is  being  poured  over  everything,  and 
the  scoriae  bids  fair  to  bury  what  has  not  been 
burned  up. 

"...  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing has  only  broken  out  because  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  trifling  matter,  v;hich,  after  all, 
is  only  one  of  the  hundred  things  upon  which 
the  reading  and  business  people  of  the  Coast 
have  based  their  opinion  that  the  Chronicle  is 
the  leading  paper  of  the  Pacific  coast*   'Ahy  a 
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plain,  unvarnished  presentation  of  figures 
should  so  exasperate  him,  when  he  must  be  aware 
that  on  every  side  his  paper  is  regarded  as  a 
sheet  destitute  of  influence  --  "because  its 
comments  resemble  the  drivelings  of  idiocy  more 
that  anything  else  .  ,  #  we  will  not  attempt  to 
fathom.  Our  only  purpose  now  is  to  bring  out 
into  plain  sight  once  more, before  they  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  lav?  and  ashes  of  Picker- 
ing'  s  \7rath,the  two  facts  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  the  Chronicle  has  a  greater 
circulation  than  the  Call, and  that  jt  can  prove 
its  circulation  .  .  .  And  secondly, that  the  Call 
does  not  begin  to  have  the  circulation  which  it 
falsely  claims  to  have. 

",  .  ,  Dare  he  assert  that  his  sheet  is 
within  16,000  of  the  Chronicle's  circulation? 
And  if  he  does,  can  he  support  it?  Not  by  his 
oath,  or  that  of  any  of  his  affidavit  men.  Vv'e 
could  not,  nor  do  we  believe  the  business  men 
of  this  city  would  accept  the  oath  of  a  man  who 
absconded  from  his  former  home  in  St,  Louis  and 
whose  partner  pursued  him  for  an  accounting 
with  a  posse  of  Deputy  Sheriffs  .  .  «  liVhat  would 
be  said  of  a  business  man  who  would  consider 
Mr,  Pickering's  affidavit  as  proof,  when  for 
more   than  twenty  months  he  published  at  the 
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head  of  his  colucins  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Call  was  a  certain  number, 
which  did  not  vary  one  sheet  either  way  in  all 
that  period? 

",  ,  ,  Mr.  Pickering  has  our  sympathy  in 
his  distress,  although  we  can  never  approve  of 
his  volcanic  exhibition  of  wrath,  or  of  his 
vicious  disposition  to  misrepresent.  But  ad- 
versity has  its  uses,  and  if  there  is  any  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  on  a  Scriptural  saying, 
we  may  yet  see  old  Mr,  Pickering  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind," 
The  following  from  the  Chronicle  July  2,  1887,  by  com- 
parison is  not  so  venomous: 

"PEACE  RESTORED 
"It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  amicable  relations  between  Messrs,  Picker- 
ing and  Pitch's  morning  paper  and  Messrs, 
Fitch  and  Pickering's  evening  paper  have  been 
fully  restored,  and  that  strife  which  seemed 
sometime  since  about  to  develop  into  open  war- 
fare has  been  lulled  into  sweetand  dreamy  peace. 
It  would  have  been  sad  indeed  to  witness  so  old 
and  decrepit  a  couple  (v/e  mean  the  newspapers, 
so-called) , in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  and  tot- 
tering with  feeble   steps   toward  their   last. 
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long  home,  rent  asunder  by  bickerings  and  quar- 
relings  and  indulging   in  mutual  recrimination. 
"A  common   purpose  and  a   common  enemy  has 
(sic)   again  united  this  fond  couple,   and  no 
matter  how  ridiculous  the  assertions  of  one  may 
be,   the  other  supports  them  with  a  zeal  worthy 
a  better  cause.    If  one  says   that  7i  cents  on 
the  ,,100  is  onerous,  the  other,  like  the  chorus 
in  a  Greek  drama,   takes  up  the  cry  and  rings 
the  changes  on  the  woes  of  the  taxpayer.   If 
one  alludes  to  'village  boomers'   the   other 
rounds  out  the  phrase  with  'Boston  banditti.' 
If  the  morning  paper  ventures  upon  'wandering 
communards',  the  evening  paper  caps  the  epithet 
with  'raiders  of  the  Treasury.'   Alike  in  their 
sworn  hostility  to  progress  and  municipal  pros- 
perity,  each  enters  the  lists  in  opposition  to 
all  that  can  make  a  city  great  or  wealthy  or 
flourishing,  and  each  uses  the  missle  best  fit- 
ted to  its  hand  --  mud  --  with  equal  dexterity. 
"...  The   fallacies  and  blunders  --  to 
put  it  very  mildly  --  of  these  two  papers  are 
like  the  heads  of  the  fabled  Hydra  --  as  fast 
as  one  is  cut  off  two  spring  up  in  its  place.  .  ." 
This  from  the  Examiner  of  September  25,  1895,  is  an  int- 
eresting  commentary  on  jom-nalism  of  the  Gaj  Nineties; 
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Competition  by  San  F'rancisco  journalism 
is  becoming  fierce.  Our  hollow-eyed  contempor- 
ary, the  Chronicle  which  hovers  like  a  seagull 
in  the  wake  of  the  Sxamlner  to  pick  up  whatever 
may  chance  to  fall  overboard,  and  which  usually 
is  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  behind  this 
journal  and  the  publication  of  important  intel- 
ligence, has  discovered  that  the  Examiner 
stole  from  it  a  hit  of  police  news  in  Gilmore 
abortion  case.  Senator  De Young  excites  himself 
unduly.  The  Sxaminer,  having  had  the  first 
and  the  best  of  the  sensation,  is  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Senator  should  have  for  his 
own  such  further  fragments  of  Miss  '^llmore  as 
the  vi/aves  wash  up  and  the  police  collect.  He 
even  has  our  permission  to  exhibit  them  as  part 
of  his  trip  aroujid-the-world-f or-ten  cents  in 
Nickeleum  of  the  V.idwinter  Fair," 
While  the  Examiner p  encouraged  perhaps  by  th©  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  toppling  its  rivals  editorally,was  taking  on 
all  comers,  the  Call  of  October  4,  1896,  published  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TtlE  ELEVATION  OF  JOURNALISM 
""When  W,  R.  Hearst  emerged  from  the  clas- 
sic  shades  of  Harvard  College  and  the  gentle 
joys  of  dalliance  to  engage  in  journalism  there 
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was  much  hopeful  expectation  indulged  In  by 
those  who  had  lofty  ideas  of  the  American  news- 
paper and  of  its  possible  elevation.  It  would 
have  been  a  high  and  noble  ambition  in  Mr, Hearst 
to  attempt  the  realization  of  these  hopes  by 
lifting  the  paper  which  had  been  purchased  for 
him  out  of  the  depths  of  its  past  unv^-orth  and 
placing  it  upon  a  pedestal  of  merit,  virtue, 
honor  and  repute  beyond  suspicion  and  v/orthy 
of  public  confidence  and  praise. 

"The  young  man  entered  upon  his  career  as 
a  journalist  \'';ith  every  imaginable  advantage. 
He  had  v/ealth,  education, a  good  presence,  popu- 
larity and  an  honored  name.  Wo  man  ever  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  lift  journalism  to  a 
higher  level  and  to  keep  It  there  without  des- 
cending to  the  ignoble  policies,  the  degrading 
methods  and  the  slavish  expedients  which  those 
of  lov;  instincts  and  limited  means  have  too 
frequently  been  tempted  to  employ.  He  could 
have  repeated  and  improved  in  San  Franc  is fco  the 
career  of  George  V*?.  Childs  of  Philadelphia  or 
Elliot  F,  Shepard  of  New  York, 

"Instead  he  has  chosen  to  wallow  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  desire  in  the  filthiest 
pools  which  the  bogs  and  fens  of  modern  journal- 
ism afford.  He  endeavored  to  build  up  the  pov/er 
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and  Influence  of  his  paper  by  methods  which  would 
have  disgraced  the  most  unconscionable  fraud 
and  falcer  who  haunts  the  entrance  to  a  county- 
fair.  He  has  been  utterly  regardless  of  the 
yesterdays  and  to-rnorrows  of  a  newspaper,  and 
has  counted  the  friendships,  the  duties  and 
the  principles  of  either  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  sensations  of  to-day.  In  the  same  is- 
sue, and  even  sometimes  upon  the  same  page,  his 
paper  has  paraded  its  owner's  praise  and  blame 
of  vice  and  virtue,  according  to  the  passing 
whim  of  the  hour.  By  partnerships  in  lotteries 
or  worse;  by  purchased  connivance  at  frauds  and 
swindles  in  public  and  private  service;  by  paid 
complacence  to  the  presence  of  political  infamies; 
by  unblushing  encouragement  and  advocacy  of  all 
that  is  false  and  hollow  in  daily  life,  and  of 
every  sham  and  folly  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  pollution  of  the  human  mind;  by  the 
ridicule  of  every  aspiration  and  effort  for  the 
bettei*ment  of  society;  by  daring  endeavors  at 
the  levy  of  blackmail  upon  public  officials, 
and  by  successful  extortion  practiced  upon  pri- 
vate corporations,  it  has  made  itself  feared  as 
well  as  hated,  by  every  lover  of  truth  and  de- 
cency in  the  land. 
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"A  man  who  has   inherited  wealth  and  has 
acquired  power  by  such  disreputable  means  some- 
times cherishes   the  aspiration  to  wash  up  and 
be  a   gentleman.    The   o'ner   of  the   Examiner 
has  never  indulged  in  this  laudable  desire  and 
may  be   excused  therefor,   since   an  inspection 
of  the  files  of  his  newspaper  would  impress  any 
sane-minded  person  with  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  task.    It  has  been  left  to  this  willing 
exponent  and  organizer  of  all   that  is  base  and 
ignoble  in  modern   journalism  to  amply  deserve 
Macauley's   famous  castigation   of  Barrere . 
'Whatsoever  things  are  false,  whatsoever  things 
are  dishonest,   whatsoever  things  are   unjust, 
whatsoever  things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things 
are  hateful,   v/hatsoever  things  of  evil  report, 
if  there  is  any  vice,  if  there  by  any  infamy  -- 
all  of  these   things  are   blended  in  this  the 
moat  shameless  and  abandoned  bawd  and   pander 
among  newspapers  of  to-day." 
Evidently  the  contemporary  practice  of  using  small  type 
and  little  space  as  a  device  to  belittle,  and  large   type  and 
lots  of  space  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the   news   to 
fit  with  editorial-room  and  business-office  policy  was  under- 
stood and  practiced  many  years  ago,  as  the  following  exposure 
by  the  Bulletin  of  January  19,  1899,  shows: 
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"IN  PITIFUL  PLIGHT 
"The   Chronicle's   position   in  the   Sena- 

I      * 

torial  contest  has  become  grotesque,  and  its 
39,000  subscribers  that  it  has  undertaken  to 
deceive  will  now  have  their  eyes  opened,  even 
if  they  have  been  blind  heretofore*  Strange 
to  say, the  Call ' a  position  happens  not  to  be  so 
distressingly  ludicrous,  as  the  Call, true  to 
its  policy  to  'roast'  everyone  in  sight,  has 
consistently  grilled  Grant  ever  since  the  fight 
cormnenced.  Consequently  it  is  now  in  line. 
But  the  Chronicle,  thinking  itself  more  artful 
than  the  amateur  of  the  taller  tower,  made  a 
bold  play  to  pick  a  v/inner,  and  chose  Grant  be- 
cause he  had  twenty-eight  votes  that  seemed  to  be 
solidly  for  him.  Now  the  scene  has  entirely 
changed,  and  L'urns,  ivhom  the  Chronicle  has  been 
vilifying  and  lying  about,  stands  easily  by  and 
listens  to  the  most  horrifying  acts  of  corrupt- 
ion performed  by  the  hired  agents  of  the  Chroni- 
cle ' 3  holy  canditate  for  Senator,  It  is  Dltiful 
to  witness  the  squirming  of  the  Chronicle  in 
its  effort  to  blow  loud  blasts  about  ij'right, 
in  great  black  type, and  to  notice  how  obscurely 
the  damaging  testimony  is  placed  in  the  columns 
or  the  paper.    On  one  page  is  a  hurrah  article 
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calling  for  the  election  of  Grant,   and  on  the 

opposite  one,   in  very  small  type,  is  the  story 

of  Assemblyman  Anderson,   who  says  Green,   for 

Grant, jingled  a  handful  of  twenty-dollar  pieces 

in  his  face  in  an  effort  to  tempt  him, 

"Vi/ill      any  of  the      39,000      subscribers      of 

the  Chronicle   still  believe   that  that  paper 

cares  a  rap  for  the  good  of  the  State,  when  it 

connives  at  the  election  of  a  mere  mercenary 
like  Grant  to  the  highest   office  in  the  gift 

of  the  people  of  California?" 
That  the  casualties  were  few  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  rhetorical  powder-and-ball  used,  does  not  prove  that  earn- 
estness and  sincerity  were  not  fundamental  editorial  charac- 
teristics of  the  San  Irancisco  press.  That  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  make-believe  snto^iOnism  is  probable.  At  any 
rate,  journalistic  bitterness  waned  vi/ith  the  passing  of  years. 
Bouquets,  albeit  tinctured,  began  to  fall  where  brickbats  had 
erstwhile  battered,  and,  whether  gagged  or  agreeable,  silence 
began  to  modify  the  reign  of  continuous  discord.  In  this  res- 
pect, the  following  from  the  Call  of  April  25,  1899,  is  per- 
tinent : 

"The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  added  new 
laurels  to  the  many  it  has  won  for  its  a=^;f':res- 
sive  defense  of  what  is  right  and  its  uncompro- 
mising defiance  of  what  is  wrong.  The  brilliant 
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stand  taken  yesterday  by  the  Chronicle  against 
the  injustice  of  the  anti-cartoon  law  merits 
commendation.  The  Chronicle  has  deserved  many 
a  meed  of  praise  for  its  eloquent  flashes  of 
silence," 
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PART  2 

SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 

Nearly  every  problem  of  social  and  economic  relationships 
which  confronts  the  "Four  Estates"  today  had  its  embryo  in  the 
San  Francisco  of  the  Gold  Rush  period.  Some  of  the  solutions 
offered  in  the  following  editorial  excerpts  represent  the  best 
and  finest  type  of  social  thinking  and  community  planning  and 
leadership  of  the  day. Others  reflect  a  sectional  narrow-mind- 
ness  which  perhaps  could  not  be  avoided  in  a  frontier  commun- 
ity on  the  rim  of  a  vast,  undeveloped  continent.  But  all  were 
sincere,  and  the  vast  majority  representative  of  a  section  of 
community  sentiment. 

The  California  Star  editor's  half -humorous  declaration 
that  "we,  for  our  single  self,  shall  straightway  throw  up  the 
pen"  and  join  the  treasure  hunt, if  "some  hidden  treasure  were 
brought  out,"  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams,  within  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  fulfillment  that  ir- 
revocably modified  the  thought  and  newspaper  editorials  of  the 
community  for  at  least  three  decades.  Announced  the  Star  of 
March  28,  1848: 
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"A  good  move  would  be  for  all  property  own- 
ers in  the  place  ,  ,  .  to  employ  upon  their  un- 
occupied lands,   some  few  of  our  liquor-house 
idlers,  and  in  the  process  of  ploughing, harrow- 
ing, hoeing  and  planting.  It  is  not  idle  to  be- 
lieve that  some  hidden  treasure  would  be  brought 
out .Some  silver  mines  are  wanted  in  this  vicin- 
ity ,  ,  .  Montaray  (sic)  our  capital  rests  on  a 
bed  of  quicksilver, so  say  the  cute  and  knowing. 
We  say,   if  we  can  discover  ovirselves  on  a  bed 
of  silver, we  for  our  single  self, shall  straight 
way  throw  up  the  pen  and  cry  aloud  with  Hood, 
•A  pickaxe  or  a  spade,'" 
The  Indian  question  began  to  appear  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  San  Francisco  newspapers  in  the  early  fifties, and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  many  years  thereafter ; and  during  that  en- 
tire period  the  publishers  and  the  people  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  treatment  given  the  Indians  by  Government  Indian  agents 
and  "unprincipled,  land-stealing,  Indian-robbing  whites  .  .  ," 
The  Golden  Era  lets  the  red  man  plead  his  own  cause,  February 
13,  1853,  in  a  quotation  from  a  Toronto,  Canada  newspaper: 

'I^INDIAN  ELOQUENCE 
"...  A  Toronto  paper  of  the  30th  ult.' 
contains  an  earnest  appeal  from  the  Indians  of 
Rice  Lake,  to  the  whites,  begging  them  to  stay 
the  plague  of  interference  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  them  to  the  children  of  the  forest. 
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Some  passages   of  the  appeal  are  exceedingly- 
eloquent  and  touching.   It  says: 

"^The  five  villages,  Alnwick,  Rice  Lake, 
Mud  Lake,  Schoogog  and  Credit,  are  all  that  are 
left  to  the  Mississagan  tribe  of  Indians.  Save 
us  I   our  white  brother,  save  us  I 

"'Long  ago  you  came  to  us  and  asked  for  a 
place  to  build  your  wigwam,  we  gave  you  a  coun- 
try; say,  was  it  worth  giving?  We  now  ask  you 
for  deliverance  from  an  enemy  we  ourselves  can- 
not overcome,  like  everything  else  of  the  white 
man,  it  is  too  strong  for  us.  We  do  love  our 
homes,  and  we  do  fight  this  Invader  of  their 
purity  and  being;  but  our  ranks  are  getting 
thinnef  and  weaker;  our  deadly  foe  is  marching 
onward,  wasting,  destroying, crushing,  a  victor, 
to  the  west  I 

"'My  white  brother  --  could  the  souls  of 
the  dead  Chippewas  and  Mohawks /  killed  by  the 
fire-water  come  from  the  land  of  shades,  and 
camp  by  the  door  of  the  whisky  trader,  from  the 
City  of  the  Rock,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Big 
Lake,  town  and  village  would  be  crowded  by  the 
pale  outcasts;  red  no  more,  the  totems  of  their 
fathers  lost;  hopeless  I  The  track  of  the  canoe 
cannot  be  seen  upon  the  water,   nor  the  tail  of 
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an  eagle  in  the  clouds;  ao  dies  the  poor  drunk- 
en Indianl   His  canoe   shoots  down  the  stream 
struck  with  the  poison  the  white  man  brought, 
his  spirit  flies  into  the  dark  cloud  I  —  he  is 
gone  I   Who  cares?  Give  us  back  our  woods,  the 
deer  I  —  Give  us  back  our  bark  wigwams  and  our 
father's  virtue.   Save  us,  our  white  brothers, 
save  us  I   A  dying  race  implores  youl   Put  out 
the  blue  fire  that  is  consuming  us*  You  can,'" 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  August  20,  1854, the  same  paper, 
in  an  editorial,   condemned  the  white  race  and  Indian  agents 
in  particular  for  the  poverty  of  the  Indians.  It  also  offered 
a  plan  for  their  rehabilitation: 

"THE  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


III  I 


"—WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM?— 
"Look  at  the  Indians  of  seven  years  age, 
and  behold  in  comparison  their  situation  now, 
and  see  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  which 
they  have  been  dispossessed,  and  the  consequent 
wretchedness  which  it  has  brought  to  them  will 
not  ask  in  return  an  effort  at  least  to  resist 
the  tide  of  extermination  which  is  fast  sweeping 
them  from  their  movmtains  and  broad  pampas  of 
the  Pacific.  Seven  years  ago  they  were  happy, 
contented  and  temperate  —  they  are  now  miserable 
restless  and  drunken  .  •  .  Need  it  be  asked 
to  whom  the  Indiana  of  California  are  indebted 
for  this  change  in  their  conditions? 
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"Of  all  the  plans  suggested  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians,  there  is  but  one  which 
has  been  practically  tested  and  found  at  once 
humane  and  successful.    It  is  that  of  domesti- 
cating them  ...  We  have  an  abundance  of  spare 
land  upon  which  the  Indians  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  taught  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  self-support.   The  matter  should  not  rest 
until  it  has  been  accomplished.  Let  the  money 
now  annually  expended  by  the  government  in  fat- 
tening at  the  expense  of  the  Indians,   the  ras- 
cally agents  who pretent to  distribute  among  them 
its  favors, be  set  apart  for  domesticating  them, 
and  in  five  years  the  work  will  be  happily  ef- 
fected." 
The  Alta  California  raised  the  question  of  the  justice  of 
attacks  on  the  Indians,   and  laid  the  blame  for  Indian  upris- 
ings at  the  door  of  the  National  Government,   in  an  editorial 
of  January  21,  1873: 

"THE  MODOC  WAR 
"At  last  has  come  news  of  the  beginning  of 
the  bloody  war  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  composed  of  thirty  millions  of  people, 
on  the  one  part;and  the  great  Modoc  Nation  com- 
posed of  some  forty-five  'bucks,'   and  as  many 
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fillibusters  and  sympathisers  from  other  bands 
of  savages,  scattered  'aro"und  loose,  'and  a  few 
squaws  and  papooses,  of  the  second  part  «  •  •  • 

"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  not  ours  • 
The  Modoc s  have  come  to  the  front  boldly,  and 
met  the  white  faces  in  -.rand  battle  ....  The 
result  of  the  two  epochs  in  this  most  unfortu- 
nate quarrel  has  been  decidedly  and  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  Modocs.  The  effect  this  far 
has  been  to  make  widows  and  orphans  of  some  of 
our  people,  and  driving  a  few  poor  Indians  who 
are  willing  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the 
whites,  and  who  have  thus  lived  for  years,  into 
the  mountains,  into  the  lava  bed,  and  to  make 
their  home  and  their  defenses  among  the  boul~ 
ders  .... 

"The  treatment  of  the  Modocs,  v;hich  caused 
the  war,  was  cruel,  selfish,  treacherous  and. 
disgraceful.  They  had,  for  years, lived  in  their 
little  section  of  land  surrounded  by  scattered 
settlements  of  whites,  whom  they  did  not  molest 
or  interfere  with  in  any  manner  .... 

"But  our  'land- stealing  whites'  .  .  .  con- 
tinued to  get  the  poor  fellows  upon  a  Reservation 
desolate  enough  to  charm  a  Bedouin  Arab;  and 
there  violated  the  pledged  word  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  tried  to  purge  and  starve  them  .  •  • 
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at  length  ,  .  .  the  blow  has  been  struck,  and 
the  result  is  forty  poor  fellows  dead  and  wound* 
ed,  after  a  long  day's  struggle, and  the  Indians 
still  master  of  the  position.  Now  each  death 
of  those  poor  soldiers, who  undoubtedly  did  their 
duty,  is  a  murder, for  which  somebody  is  respon- 
sible and  deserves  hanging.  'ATio  are  they?  If 
the  simple  truth  could  be  known,  it  would  be 
found  that  Indian  Agents  are  unprincipled  land- 
stealing,  Indian  robbing  #iites,  are  guilty  of 
it  all  ,  ,  ,  But  the  nation  is  disgraced  and 
shamed,  because  of  the  greed  of  the  scoundrels 
who  have  instigated  this  trouble," 
In  an  editorial  of  January  17,  1879, the  Examiner  accused 
the  Chief  executive  of  favoritism  in  granting  contracts  accord- 
ing to  "the  Quaker  policy"  for  the  Indians: 

"HAYES  FAVORS  INDIAN  FRAUDS 
"Hayes  has  assured  a  deputation  of  Quakers 
that  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to   the 
Army  shall  not  be  made   so  long  as  he  can  pre- 
vent it , 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  a  total  of 
less  than  a  quarter  million  of  Quakers,  They 
pay  taxes  and  vote,  and  enjoy  every  immxinity 
and  privilege  incident  to  the  most  favored  cit- 
izens not  of  their  faith.   But  in  case  of  war 
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they  contribute  not  to  the  defense  or  protection 
of  the  Republic,  as  other  citizens  are  required 
to  do  ,  i  .  But  before  Grant  invented  the  Quaker 
policy  for  the  Indians,  such  a  character  as  a 
Quaker  missionary  among  the  wild  Indian  tribes 
had  not  been  known  for  half  a  century.  But 
under  that  policy,  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Quakers  of  the  whole  Union  were  favored  to  the 
excess  that  they  gave  them  seventeen  of  the  Re- 
servations, and  a  large  share  of  the  control  of 
the  Bureau,  by  which  the  Friends  in  charge  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  enormously  rich  contracts 
and  to  amass  millions.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  and  Jews,  who  number  a  total  of  above 
ten  millions  in  the  Republic,  were  apportioned 
fewer  Reservations  than  the  small  band  of  Quakers, 
and  shut  off  entirely  from  control  or  patronage . 
Neither  the  Jews  ncr  the  Catholics  were  allowed 
a  representative  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
although  the  latter  were  millions  strong  In  pop- 
ulation, and,  had,  from  the  days  of  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  devoted  more  care,  periled  and 
sacrificed  more  lives,  and  expended  more  money, 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  missions  among 
Indians  than  men  of  all  creeds  put  together .And 
now,  to  perpetuate  this  great  wrong,  and  to  en- 
able the  sanctimonious  thieves  and  Radical  rob- 
bers to  further  plunder  the  Government     and 
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swindle  the  Indiana .Hayes  assures  the  bland  and 
unctuous  Quakers  that  the  tribes  shall  still  be 
theirs  to  flee«e,   and  the  army  shall  not  have 
charge  of  the  red  man.  The  popular  will,  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  the  transfer, is  as  nothing 
to  Mr«  Hayes.  He  is  pleased  only  to  please  the 
Quakers  and  their  co-partners  of  other  sects  in 
the  gigantic  fraud  of  the  Indian  Bureau,   as  it 
exists ." 
The  bitterest  and  most  controversial  social  problem  of 
California  and  San  Francisco  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ?/as  the 
"Chinese  question,"   It  began  with  the  mass   immigration  of 
Chinese  industrial  and  agricultural  labor  in  the  Gold  Rush, 
when  they  were  welcomed  as  "our  Chinese  fellow-citizens."  The 
"return  to  normalcy"  following  the  Gold  Rush  found  the  labor 
market  flooded, and  unscrupulous  employers  used  the  competition 
between  white  and  Chinese  workers  to  lower  wages.  The  number 
of  Chinese  in  California  increased  from  3  in  1848  to  34,933  in 
1860,  of  whom  2,719  located  in  San  Francisco,   In  1880  there 
were  21,745  in  San  Francisco  alone.   In  addition  to  supplying 
agricultural,  domestic  and  industrial  labor,  they  early  had 
begun  to  compete  with  native  merchants  in  the  cigar-making, 
bakery,  laundry,  and  other  businesses.   As  an  indication  of 
the  public  feeling  against  the  Chinese,   in  1878  the  Working- 
men's  Party  was  organized   locally  by  Dennis  Kearney  with  the 
central  slogan  "The  Chinese  Must  Go."  The  force  and  violence. 
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police,  court  and  legislature  discrimination  employed  against 
the  Chinese  during  this  period  is  reflected  grimly  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorials; 

Total  restriction  cf  Chinese  immigration  was  advocated  by 
the  Wide  West,  in  an  editorial  on  July  25,  1854: 

"THE  CHINESE  PESTILENCE: 

"The  Immigration  of  the  dwarfish,  effefce 
Asiatics,  is  in  itself,  a  visitation  hardly 
less  dreadful  than  that  of  a  pjague,  even  when 
they  arrive  in  the  best  aanitary  condition  their 
emasculate  organization  is  capable  of  attaining. 

"It  la  bad  enough  that  they  should  reduce 
the  value  and  dignity  of  labor, by  entering  into 
competition  with  our  worklngmen;  It  is  more 
than  we  can  endure  that  their  females  should 
parade  the  streets  with  painted  cheeks,  dis- 
gusting every  pure-minded  observer;  but  when 
in  addition  to  the  foul  and  corrupting  in-- 
fluences  that  are  a  part  of  their  very  nature, 
they  bring  into  our  midst  a  devastating  pest- 
ilence, created  by  their  violations  of  our 
aanitary  regulations,  the  evil  loudly  calls  for 
prompt  and  efficient  action  ...  is  there  no 
■  means  of  stopping  this  flood  of  corruption?  .  .  . 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  the  evil. The 
Legislature,  absorbed  entirely  by  selfish  con- 
siderations,  has  failed  to  take  action  in  t^ie 
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premises.   Let  a  committee  be  formed  of  men  of 
known  integrity  and  worth,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  that  the  v;ill  of  our  citizens,  expressed 
through  a  public  meeting,  shall  be  carried  out. 
Let  every  vessel  which  arrives  here  with  these 
pests  crowding  her  decks  be  forced  to  turn  her 
prow  to  the   land  that  vomits  them  forth.   The 
remedy  is  a  severe  one,   but  there  is  no  other 
of  equal  efficiency." 
The  Golden  Era  of  August  20,  1854, suggested  that  the  Chin- 
ese problem  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  methods  of  civic  pro- 
cedure which  would  "mould"   the  Chinese  to  habits  of  American 
manners  and  customs.   The  editor  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  they  should  be  considered  a  "nuisance"  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  country: 

"THE  CHIITESE  'WILL  THEY  NEVER  TRY  UP'? 

I   ,   ,  .  .         Ill  I  mi      mm\>^>-  m   -        i.i  »!<■  ii   i  ■    ^^-n  ■    ■     ■      ■ 

"...  The  quest  ion  now  is,  not  hov;  shall  we 
get  rid  of  the  newcomers,  but  what  means  shall 
be  adopted  to  retain  them  permanently  here,  to 
mould  them  in  some  measure  to  our  own  measures 
and  customs  and  to  render  them  a  useful  and  pro- 
fitable class  of  citizens, Instead  of  a  nuisance 
to  the  country,  and  a  drawback  upon  its  pros- 
perity. 

"As  long  as  San  Francisco  and  other  parts 
of  California  are  made  a  mere  stam.ping  ground 
for  hosts  of  adventurers  from  every  clime, whose 
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only  object  is  to  amass  money  here  in  order  that 
they  may  send  it  away,   and  who  have  no  idea  of 
becoming  settlers,   the  interests   of  residents 
and  business  men  must  suffer  .  .  «  V\fhat,   then, 
are  we  to  do  with  the  Chinese?  Coming  to  us  as 
they  do  in  hordes,  the  question  is  beginning  to 
assume  a  paramount  interest  .  .  • 
On  July  26,  1857,   the  Wid«  West  opposed  the  tactics  it 
had  advocated  three  years  earlier  by  criticising  the  police 
for  taking  steps  against  three  Chinese  which  the  editor  con- 
sidered to  be  "beyond  what  the  law  allows": 

HiL  NOVEL  PUNISHMENT 
"During  the  past  week  a  new  mode  of  punish- 
ing criminals  has  been  invented  and  carried  out 
by  Police  Chief  Curtis,  which  consists  of  de- 
priving such  Chinamen  as  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  of 
that  ornamental  appendage  commonly  called  a  tail. 
The  first  sufferers  of  the  operation  of  this 
order  from  the  Chief  were  Messrs.  Ah  Sing,  Ah 
Bing  and  Ah  You,  who  on  Monday  last  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  entreaties  of  a  he- 
Delilah,  and  give  not  only  a  lock  of  hair,  but 
the  full  crop,  which  was  afterwards  hung  upon 
the  railing  in  the  City  Hall,  as  a  warning  to 
all  Celestial  evildoers.   We  have  not  heard  by 
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what  authority  this  singular  punishment  is  in- 
flicted,  and  for  the  present  must  look  upon  it 
as  a  step  beyond  what  the  law  allows, especially 
as  these  poor  Celestials,   in  addition  to  sub- 
mitting to  the  disgrace  attending  the  loss  of 
their  tails,  have  to  expiate  the  crime  of  which 
they  are  convicted  by  the  usual  term  of  service 
in  the  chain-gang,   just  like   'white  folks:' 
(sic)  and  we  hope  that  oiir  worthy  Chief »  unless 
he  has  some  higher  authority  than  that  he  now 
assumes  for  thus  depriving  the  poor  barbarians 
of  their  chief  ornamentation,  will  be  satisfied 
with  seeing  that  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  carried  out,   and  that  they  faithfully  per- 
form the  various  tasks  set  for  them  by  the  judge 
who  passes  sentence  upon  them." 
The  editor  of  the  Daily  Dramatic  Chronicle,  on  July  3, 
1868  in  a  fine  vein  of  irony,   declared  the  idea  that  Chinese 
should  have  any  right s'Vhich  whites  are  bound  to  respect "was 
"disgusting"; 

"CHINAMEN  IN  Tl^  CARS 
"it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  by  San 
Franciscans, that  over  in  Oakland  Chinamen  'have 
rights  which  whites  are  bovmd  to  respect,'  It 
is  F  most  disgusting  fact  that  the  boys  of  Oak- 
land are  not  allowed  to  stone  Chinamefi,   or  set 
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dogs  upon  them  with  Impunity.  Nay  more,  free 
white  citizens,  of  the  heaven-descended  Caucas- 
ion  race, have  actually  been  arrested  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  iron-clad  calaboose  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  street  and  Broadway,  for  no  other  of- 
fense than  abusing  Chinamen.  We  mention  these 
facts  for  the  information  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Democratic  persuasion  who  may  have  occas- 
ion to  visit  the  Terminal  Metropolis,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  leave  some  of  their 
most  precious  rights  and  privileges  behind  them, 
when  they  cross  the  ferry. 

"But  even  this  is  not  all.  On  the  Railroad 
from  the  Point  to  Oakland,  CHINAMEN  AND  NEGROES 
ARE  CONCEDED  THE  SAME   RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  IN 
THE  CARS  AS  THE- SUPERIOR  RACE.  Yes,  absolutely 
the  same.   It  is  well  that  San  Francisco  people 
should  understand  this,   or  they  may  get  into  a 
scrape,   as  two  San  Franciscans  came  near  doing 
yesterday *In  one  of  the  cars  in  the  one  o'clock 
train  from  San  Francisco, two  Chinamen  wet'e  seat- 
ed,  in  the  midst  of  other  passengers,   as  they 
are  daily.   Two  gentlemen  of  this  city  (one  of 
them  a  well  known  Judge)  entered  the  car,   and 
seeing  no  vacant  seats,   the  Judge's  companion 
ordered  the  Chinamen  to  vacate  theirs;  which, 
with  the  habitual  docility  of  their  race,   they 
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did, albeit  quite  unused  to  such  demands  on  that 
line.  Had  the  conductor  been  present,  the  San 
Francisco  visitors  would  have  been  informed  that 
the  Chinamen  had  the  same  right  to  their  seats 
as  any  other  passenger  had.  Even  as  it  was, 
much  fussy  indignation  was  expressed  on  the 
cars  and  afterwards  on  the  boat,  against  the 
noble  San  Franciscan  who  had  ejected  these  pagans 
to  make  room  for  white  folks'.  Such  is  the  state 
of  civilization  in  Oakland." 
On  May  30,  1873, the  editor  of  the  A  It a  California  stated 

his  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  murder   of   an  "inoffensive 

alien"  by  a  white  m.an: 

_||A  SFRIOUS  MISFORTUNE 
"The  murder  of  a  Chinaman  in  a  public  street 
of  San  Francisco  on  Wednesday  evening  to  grat- 
ify a  base  animosity  of  race,  is  a  serious  mis- 
fortune to  California,  It  will  injure  the  m.or- 
al  and  financial  credit  of  the  State  through 
Christendom, 

".  .  ,  An  inoffensive  alien,  who  has  come 
to  the  United  States  xinder  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection by  soleFin  treaty,  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious laborer,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the 
privilege  of  earning  his  living  in  a  land  that 
has  boasted  of  being  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed. 
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and  of  having  the  most  enlightened  body  of  citi- 
zens --  this  stranger  while  walking  along  the 
street  in  the  evening,  j'ostling  nobody,  saying 
nothing,  doing  nothing  to  provoke  anger,  ia 
killed  by  a  white  man,  whose  only  motive  was  a 
hatred  of  the  man  because  he  dared  to  come  to 

California . 

"...  The  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
should  take  care  to  avoid  anything  that  can  be 
interpreted  into  lending  aid  or  comfort  to  those 
persons  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  this  disgrace  to  California. 

"The  affair  must  be  looked  at  not  from  the 
narrow  standpoint  of  our  little  neighborhood, 
but  from  that  of  all  Christendom  ...  In  the 
court  of  universal  c onscience,we  dare  not  plead 
the  color,  the  paganism,  the  low  wages,  and  all 
the  mean  pretexts  urged  by  the  mean  advocates  of 
arson  and  massacre,  for  provoking  the  animosity 
of  white  ruffians.  Yellow-faced  pagans  and 
poor  men  all  have  rights  ...  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  law  ...  to  give  special  protection  to 
those  too  v;eak  to  defend  themselves  .  .  .  the 
time  when  national  interests  are  to  be  promoted 
by  murder  has  not  yet  come  .  .  . 
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"How  shall  we  demand   justice  for  the  mur- 
der of  Americans, on  account  of  national  animos- 
ity in  Mexico,   South  America,   China  or  Japan, 
if  like  offenses  are  common  here?  .  .  ,  Vife  can- 
not afford   to  expose   ourselves   to   exclusion 
from  the  ports  and  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan, 
nor  can  we  afford  to  do  anything  in  this  matter 
but  to  follow  the  sacred  rules  cf  political  jus- 
tice, sound  morality  and  true  religion." 
That  the  editor  of  the  Alta  California  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  treatment   of  foreign-born  persons  that 
would  infringe   upon  the   rights  guaranteed   by  treaties  was 
shown  on  June  16,  1873: 

"THE  HEATHEN  ORDINANCE 
"To-night  our  Board  of  Supervisors  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  by  their  votes  a  very  im- 
portant question.  It  is  whether  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who,  under  the  guarantee  of  treaties 
contracted  by  independent  nations  v/ith  our  own 
through  their  ministers,  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty-making  authorities  of  each,  published 
and  spread  about  the  world,  have  been  induced 
to  migrate  hither  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
rights  that  treaty  gives  them;  and  v/ithin  the 
laws  of  this  coiHitry,  shall  protect  them,  in  per- 
son, in  property  and  in  occupation.    It  is  not 
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a  question  of  policy  for  this  State,  but  of  the 
pledged  honor  of  the  Federal  Government;  not   a 
question  of  what   v;e  would  do,   but  of  what,  as 
law-abiding  citizens, duty, honor  and  patriotism 
command  us  to  do.   Twelve  men  v/ho  represent 
180,000  one -ha If   of  whom  were   born  in  foreign 
lands,   are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  those 
foreign-born  people  who  have  come  here  to  better 
their  fortune,  trusting  our  honor  and  pledges 
as  a  nation,   shall  be  treated  according  to  the 
golden  rule, treated  as  we  desire  our  own  citi- 
zens abroad  should  be  treated,  fairly,  honestly 
and  impartially; or  whether  they  shall  be  singled 
out  from  the  rest,  and  because  a  portion  of  our 
people  think  their  presence  undesirable,  treat- 
ed as  criminals,  subjected  to  punishments  which 
not  degrading  to  our  own  race,  would  stamp  them 
v;lth  ineffaceable  degradation  .  .  ♦" 
On  April  18,  1877,   the  Examiner  saw  "great  things"  for 
the  v/orkingmen  of  America  under  trade-unionism,   because  the 
existence  of  unions  in  England  had  done  "great  things"  for  the 
v/orkingmen  there.  At  that  time,  the  Hearst  publication  depre- 
cated the  fact  that  Chinese  labor  furnished  capitalwltha  mon- 
opolistic "weapon": 

"LABOR  UNION  NEEDED 
"Labor  vmions  are  needed  more  In  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  save. 
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perhaps,   Mr.  Cameron's  State   of  Pennsylvania, 
No  other  State  is  so  prolific  in  millionaires; 
in  no  other  yoxong  State  have  natural  advantages 
been  ao  monopolized  v;hile  Chinese  labor  furnishes 
capital  with  a  weapon  as  yet  only  beginning  to 
be  used.   Trade  Unions  have   done  great  things 
for  the  v/orking-men  in  England;   they  may  be 
mad©  as  efficient  here," 
The  suppression  of  Vice  in  Chinatown  was  seen  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Examiner,   April  17,  1890,   as  tho  best  means    to 
force  removal  of  the  Chinese  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the 
outskirts,  a  atep  advocated  by  that  paper: 

"THE  'EXAMINER'  AND  CHINATOWN 
",  ,  ,  Chinatown  as  it  now  exists,  is  a 
parasitic  growth  that  lives  on  vice.  If  the 
vice  be  vigorously  suppressed,  Chinatown  itself 
will  shrivel  up  and  disappear.  Its  inhabitants 
will  be  forced  away  from  the  choice  district 
they  are  now  ruining  and  will  be  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where 
their  presence  will  do  as  little  harm  as  it  can 
possibly  do  anyvi'here.  The  removal  of  the  entire 
Asiatic  quarter  from  its  present  location  is 
the  end  for  which  the  Examiner  has  been  working," 

Japanese  immigration  did  not  become  a  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia until   the  early  years  of  the   present  century.    But 
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feelings  of  resentment  against  the  Japanese  began  to  smolder 
after  their  arrival  in  large  companies,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  from  the  Alta  California  of  January  16,  1873,  in 
which  the  editor  seems  to  be  attempting  to  palliate  existing 
forces  of  resentment  against  them: 

"THE  JAPS 

"There  are  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  current  history  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  Government  which  should  lead  the  people 
of  other  nations  and  their  government  to  deal 
honestly  and  even  generously  with  them. For  Ja- 
pan Is  'a  nation  born  in  a  day:'  a  people  that 
have  all  at  once  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
non- inter course  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
like  m-en  just  released  from  solitary  confine- 
ment, are  searching  for  light.  There  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  Japanese  government,  much  in 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire  for  informa- 
tion, and  the  march  already  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress by  its  people.  They  have  come  among  the 
nations  like  a  newly-born  child,  and  need  some- 
what a  kindly  nursing  by  other  nations  and 
people  until  they  are  fairly  on  their  feet  and 
able  to  walk  alone.  Common  hximanity  demands  as 
much  as  this . 

"Thus  treated,  thus  dealt  with,  they  will 
become  and  remain  friendly,   and  civilization. 
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commerce,  and  trade  find  in  them  friends,   ad- 
vocates  and  supporters  .  .  .  For   it  is  a  new 
nation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  although  old 
in  its  traditions  and  history.   They,   almost 
at  a  plunge,   came  into  the  family  of  nations. 
They  have  let  down  the  bars, opened  their  gates, 
said  to  the  world   'come  in,   come  and  trade, 
come  and  teach  us  that  in  which  we  are  ignorant, 
receive  us  as  we  will  receive  youjwe  will  1  earn 
of  you .Trade  with  you,  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  you, only  treat  us  properly>  honest- 
ly,fairly,  and  we  will  not  try  to  dishonor  your 
confidence  and  ourselves.'" 
The  following  from  the  Wide  West  of  April  23, 1854, is  in- 
teresting as   early  local  comment  on  "ideological"  warfare 
against  an  '"Absolutist,"  though  Christian,  power.  The  subject 
is  the  Crimean  War  of  1853-56: 

"the  new  crusade 

"Western  Europe>for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  chivalry,  is  in  league  with  the 
barbarians  of  the  East.  France  and  England 
advance,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Crescent  from  encroachment  of  the 
bigoted  imposters  who  desecrate  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  ,  .  ,  It  is  a  noble  sight  to  see 
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the  principle  of  Right  thus  vindicated, the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet  and  the  followers  of  Him 
of  Nazareth  uniting  under  a  common  banner  against 
the  despotic  Muscovite,  The  circle  of  enmity 
which  the  Czar  has  drawn  around  him  is  contract- 
ing in  circumference,  slowly  and  surely.  All 
the  inventions  in  art  to  which  years  of  undis- 
turbed peace  have  given  birth,  will  be  called 
into  requisition  to  add  new  horrors  to  civilized 
warfare.  Ships,  destined  to  the  peaceful  trans- 
portation of  commodities  and  passengers,  bustle 
with  armed  men  and  the  implements  of  war.  The 
useful  lesson  taught  by  the  French  campaign  in 
Russia  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  elements  so 
powerful  in  her  protection  then  will  be  tijirned 
against  her  now  .  .  ,  The  champion  of  absolution 
(sic)  will  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of  civili- 
zation, and  his  barbarians  be  forced  to  under- 
stand that  the  will  of  the  Czar  is  not  omnipo- 
tent ." 
The  Examiner  on  July  4,  1898,  expressed  its  patriotic 
feelings  over  the  American  casualties  at  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, in  the  Spanish-American  Vifar: 

H   GLORIOUS  FOURTH 
"To-day,  when  the  People  of  America  gather 
to  signalize  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
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Independence,  let  us  hold  in  pious  memory  the 
brave  men  who  died  for  their  country  on  the  wel- 
tering slopes  of  Santiago,  What  tale  may  come 
of  the  varying  battle,  we  do  not  knov/,  but  of 
this  we  are  assured,  that  it  was  a  glorious  day 
for  our  arms, and  in  that  bloody  baptism  we  have 
renewed  the  pledges  of  American  manhood.  Not 
since  the  day  when  the  French  legions  .  .  ^  went 
up  the  grassy  slope  of  Gravelotte,  to  be  rolled 
back  in  blood  by  the  withering  blizzard  of  iron 
and  lead  --  not  since  that  fatal  day  have  any 
troops  shown  such  magnificent  dash  and  daring 
aa  these  our  Americans  .  .  • 

"It  was  in  no  Ignoble  spirit  of  boasting 
that  we  said  that  Santiago  should  be  ours,  and 
soon.  We  knew  our  men,  our  soldiers  and  our 
sailors,  and  their  Invincible  spirit.  We  felt 
that  ,  ,  ,  nothing  could  stop  them,  and  nothing 
has  stopped  them  ,  ,  , 

"And  let  this  be  the  moral  and  purpose  of 
today  .  .  ,  that  we  shall  renew  our  vows  of 
fealty  to  the  flag  and  all  that  for  which  the 
flag  may  stand,  for  there  is  no  cement  like 
blood,  and  the  dear  lives  spent  on  the  bloody 
hillsides  of  Santiago  are  with  us  yet  to  animate 
a  sterner  purpose,  Because: 

"'He  is  tramping  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
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"'He  has  loosed  the  fearful  lighting  of  his 
terrible  swift  sword.  .  ,'" 
On  January  3,  1861,  the  Bulletin  made  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  unemployment  problem  which  was  vexing  the 
rest  of  the  nation  at  that  time: 

"CALIFORNIA  A  REFUGE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
WQEILEfiS  M  XliE  EAST 

",  ,  .  Our  correspondents  tell  us  that  there 
are  25,000  working  men  and  women  wandering  up 
and  down  the  stony  streets  of  New  York,  without 
employment  and  pinched  for  food  and  fire,  in 
this  mid-winter  weather.  At  the  other  extreme 
of  the  Union,  where  an  excess  of  labor  is  scarce- 
ly ever  seriously  felt,  things  are  comparatively 
as  bad  ...  a  prominent  contractor  states  it  is 
a  fact  that  he  has  offers  from  hundreds  of  sturdy 
young  men  in  New  Orleans  to  labor  on  the  rail- 
road, at  the  severest  toil  that  human  endurance 
is  capable  of,  for  the  mere  food  with  which  to 
keep  their  bodies  and  souls  togetherl  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  yet  only  on 
the  threshold  of  our  diffic\;lty.  If  matters  are 
pushed  into  the  deplorable  attitude  that  certain 
madmen  in  both  sections  seemed  determined  to  have 
them,  there  is  no  imagining  the  misery  that  the 
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working  classes  in  the  United  States, and  doubt- 
less In  England  also,  will  be  called  upon  to 
suffer.  There  will  be  a  general  closing  of 
manufactories  and  work-shops;  and  thousands  of 
operatives,  mechanics  and  artisans  will  be 
deprived  of  bread  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
more  months,  where  there  are  ten  out  of  employ- 
ment now, 

"In  view  of  the   cruel  condition  which  a 
large  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  seem  des- 
tined to  be  soon  called  upon  to  occupy,  the  in- 
quiry arises,  if  we  of  California,  so  providen- 
tially removed  from  the  scene,  and  cut  off  from 
a  participation  in  the  difficulty, have  not  some 
duty  to  perform  in  lessening,   as  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power,  the  distress  of  our   brethern. 
We  have  room  in  this  new  State  for  many  hvmdred 
thousand  additional  souls.   Our  virgin  soil  is 
capable  of  producing  bread  to  fill  all  stomachs 
that  are  empty.   Can  we  not  make  sane  effort  to 
place  within  reach  of  the   starving  multitudes 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  the  vast  resources 
of  this  new  country?   We  want  sturdy  arms  and 
willing  hearts.  These  faint  for  employment  and 
bread  in  the  East,   Do  not  duty,  interests  and 
charity  call  upon  California  to  exert  herself 
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at  this  crisis  to  improve  the  means   of  commu- 
nication between  the  Old  States  and  the  Pacific? 
We  leave  these  queries  with  our  readers,   con- 
vinced that  the  events  of  the  next  six  months 
will  forceably  bring  them  up  again  to  their 
consideration," 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  and  trade- 
unionism  were  moot  questions  in  early-day  San  Francisco  jour- 
nalism.  On  August  17,  1870,  the  Bulletin  published  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"CONCILIATION  BETTER  THAN  STRIKES 
"The  principles  underlying  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  Trade  Unions  is  an  asserted  natural 
antagonism  between  capital  and  labor,  in  which 
the  former  is  represented  as  designing  to  oppose 
the  latter,  and  as  being  insensible  to  other 
arguments  than  those  of  conspiracy  and  force. 
Hence  the  sudden  and  disastrous  strikes  which 
occur  .  .  • 

"We  submit  that  if  any  class  of  employees, 
when  they  think  they  have  a  real  grievance,  or 
believe  their  wages  are  truly  inadequate  to 
their  necessities  or  merits,  would  confer  in  a 
friendly  spirit  with  employers,  and  agree  to  a 
mutal  discussion  on  the  basis   of  recognition 
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of  mutual  Interests,  they  would  accomplish  bet- 
ter results  to  themselves.    It  is  not  true  that 
employers  are  indifferent  to  the  we If are, rights 
and  feelings   of  men  who  show  any  regard  for 
them  ,  .  «" 
The  "anomaly"  of  pauperism  was  discussed  by  the  Examiner 
of  February  24,  1877: 

"PREVENTION  OP  PAUPERISM 
"in  this  coiintry  pauperism  should  be  un- 
known. A  pauper  in  a  democratic  republic  «  .  » 
is  an  anomaly.  That  such  a  class  exists  argues 
the  perversion  In  practice  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  government  is  founded  .  *  ,  Under  a 
good  Democratic  Administration  there  would  not 
be  a  pauper  in  the  whole  land  .  ,  • 

"There  is  a  society  in  New  York  formed  for 
the  'prevention  of  pauperism'  .  ,  ,  The  associa- 
tion assigns  nine  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  social  evil  it  aims  to  destroy  or  prevent, 
and  they  are  ignorance,  idleness, inebriety,  im- 
providence, imprudent  marriage, lotteries,  pawn- 
brokers, infamous  houses,  and  lastly,  chari- 
table institutions.  This  is  an  odd  classifica- 
tion, as  the  most  of  those  'causes'  are  only 
marks  of  individual  improvidence.  It  is  singu- 
lar that   it  never  occured  to  those  reformers 
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that  class  legislation  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  creation  of  pauperism.  For  this  associa- 
tion to  level  all  its  batteries  on  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  charity,  and  wholly  ignore  the 
special  legislation  is  quixotic. 

"The  object  of  charity  should  be  to  elevate 
humanity, and  to  accomplish  this  end  it  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  existing 
social  system  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  an  immense 
army  of  tramps  are  traversing  oui''  territory  to- 
day? Are  these  men  idlers  or  vagabonds  from 
choice  or  compulsion?  .  «  .  Our  law-makers  have 
been  enriching  the  privileges  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  toiling  many.  Pauperism  is  the 
certain  resvilt  .  Vifhen  all  reformers,  philan- 
thropists,and  clergymen  join  hands  to  complete- 
ly demolish  all  forms  of  monopoly,  then  general 
reform  v^iill  speedily  follow,  the  masses  will 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  political  despotism, 
and  the  government  will  be  administ'-red  by  and 
for  the  people ." 
A  projected  plan  for"cheap  and  decent"  homes  for  New  York 

Tenement  dwellers  was   commented  upon  by  the  Evening  Bulletin 

June  10,  1885: 

"HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR 
"An  association  has  been  organized  in  New 
York, entitled  the  'Tenement  House  Building  Com- 
pany* for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  poor  of 
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that  city  with  cheap  and  decent  lodgings.  It 
Is  not  charitable  in  its  aims,  but  it  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  insurance  feature,  with  an 
incentive  to  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 
Buildings  of  approved  plana  will  be  erected, ar- 
ranged for  the  modest  accommodation  of  families 
at  a  rental  of  from  $8  to  ^14  per  month  for  two 
or  three  rooms.  Dividends  on  the  investment 
will  be  limited  to  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
any  surplus  profits  will  be  passed  to  the  dis- 
tress fund,  in  which  the  tenants  will  share  in 
proportion  to  the  rent  they  pay,  A  tenant  v/ill 
have  the  option  of  converting  interest  in  the 
f\ind  into  stock  of  the  company  whenever  it 
amounts  to  the  value  of  one  or  more  shares,  en- 
abling him  in  time  to  be  the  owner  of  the  apart- 
ment %  •  «»  but  apparently  the  New  York  working- 
man  sees  in  it  a  material  improvement  in  his 
condition  of  life. 

"It  will  be  if  the  enterprise  is  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  prospectus  ...  It  is 
believed  that  the  co-operative  insurance  feat- 
\ire  of  the  design  will  encourage  good  tenants, 
and  render  residence  in  the  company's  buildings 
comparatively  desirable.  At  present  the  hope- 
less and  helpless  position  of  tenants  makes  life 
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in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  a 
scene  of  misery  and  vice,   with  which  the  local 
authorities  and  public  and  private   charities 
have  vainly  grappled.   It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
a  business  proposition  can  be  devised  which  will 
compass  a  measurable  success  where  they  have 
failed." 
In  answer  to  a  question,  pxirportedly  asked  by  Henry 
George,  the  Alta  California  made  the  following  reply,  January 
6,  1890: 

"HEInTRY  GEORGE 
"Mr.  George  wants  to  know  'the  cause  of  the 
dark  shadow  (poverty)   which  accompanies  modern 
civilization.'    It  was  in  ancient  civilization 
also.  It  has  been  with  man  since  there  were  two 
men,   with  different  .tastes  necessities,   and  a 
varient  (sic)  measure   of  thrift.   And, our  San 
Francisco  Prophet  and  his  prophecies  and  able 
advocacy  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,   the 
shadow  that  rose  with  the  race  will  follow  it 
and  be  above  its  grave,  even  as  it  vms  upon  its 
cradle.   This,  though  thinkers  may  think,   and 
reformers  reform,  and  enthusiasts  imagine  a 
vain  thing." 
A  proposal  for  gradual  acquisition  by  the  government  of 
the  nation's  utilities  --  which  would  make  possible  retire- 
ment of  the  national  debt  --  was  presented  by  the  Examiner  of 
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April  17,  1899.  The  inspiration  for  the  editorial  was  derived 
from  a  feature  article  published  on  the  same  page: 

"HOVi^  THE  PEOPLE  MY  COME  INTO  THEIR  OWN 

"'The  Examiner'  desired  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  article  on  this  page  upon  'Pub- 
lic Ownership  Through  Public  Thrift.'  It  points 
out  a  safe,  simple  and  practical  way  by  which 
the  people, through  their  govornmental  agencies. 
State,  local  and  national,  may  gain  control  of 
their  public  utilities  and  acquire  stich  a  de- 
gree of  collective  wealth  that  private  accumula- 
tions will  cease  to  be  dangeroiis. 

"The  plan  proposed  is  that  the  government 
shall  systematically  set  aside  every  year  a  cer- 
tain surplus  revenue  from  taxation  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  productive  properties,  and 
that  all  the  profits  from  the  possessions  so 
acquired  shall  be  reinvested  in  similar  proper- 
ties. This  would  be  equivalent  to  an  invest- 
ment of  an  annuity  at  compound  interest,  and  no 
accountant  needs  to  be  told  how  such  an  annuity, 
even  when  it  begins  on  a  modest  scale,  piles  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  At  the  rate  of 
1100,000,000  per  year,  which  is  much  less  than 
the  average  annual  stxrplus  during  Arthur's  ad- 
ministration, it  would  amount  to  thousands  of 
millions  inside  of  twenty  years. 
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"Thla  is  precisely  the  way  in  v/hich  the 
great  private  fortunes  that  are  causing  us  all 
so  much  worry  have  been  accumulated.  The  first 
Astor  made  a  little  money  In  fur  trading  and  in- 
vested it  in  productive  property  in  New  York. 
He  took  the  income  from  that  property  and  bought 
more.  His  children  and  his  children's  children 
followed  his  example, and  the  result  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  a  fortune  that  amo-unts  now  to 
two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars  and  will 
amo'unt  to  over  ten  thousand  millions  in  another 
hundred  years  If  nothing  be  done  to  check  its 
growth. 

"The  feature  of  this  plan  that  will  espe- 
cially commend  it  to  a  sober, hard-headed  people 
like  the  Americans  is  its  absolute  freedom  from 
risk.  If  we  should  buy  out  the  111,000,000,000 
worth  of  railroads  in  the  country  in  a  l^aip. 
Issue  bonds  for  the  pvirchase  price,  and  bind 
ourselves  to  pay  :)ii300,000,000  or  1 400, 000, 000  a 
year  in  interest,  and  then  the  system  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  Alger  , under  whom  it 
would  failto  meet  those  obligations, the  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  an  uncomfortable   pxssitton. 


1,  Russell  L.  Alger  was  Secretary  of  Vi'ar,  March,  1897,  to 
July  1899.  He  was  involved  in  the  embalmed  beef  scandal  of 
the  1890*3  and  resigned  at  the  request  of  President 
McKinley . 
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Its  credit  would  be  overloaded.  Under  the 
scheme  proposed  we  should  "buy  only  what  we  had 
cash  in  hand  to  pay  for.  It  would  be  our  ab- 
solute unencumbered  property, and  if  in  any  year 
it  failed  to  return  the  profits  it  ought  to  yield 
we  should  merely  call  the  management  to  accoimt 
without  s\iffering  inconvenience, 

"The  Government  v/ould  start  out  of  debt, 
stay  out  of  debt,  and  become  richer  and  more 
important  every  year .  The  idea  of  a  Government 
not  only  out  of  debt,  but  steadily  accumulating 
valuable  property  seems  novel  and  startling  at 
first  sight.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  soverign  nations  appearing  as  mendicants 
in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  that  it  does 
not  occur  to  vis  that  they  could  easily  overshadow 
the  richest  of  their  subjects  if  they  chose. 
Mediaeval  kings  scattered  their  wealth  among 
their  hungry  favorites,  and  when  they  wanted 
more  they  borrowed  from  the  goldsmiths.  It  was 
not  in  them  to  look  ahead  and  make  plans  for 
future  generations.  It  was  enough  if  they  could 
get  somehow  what  they  wanted  for  the  moment. 

"Modern  governments  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample and  none  has  been  more  prodigal  of  its  re- 
sources and  less  concerned  for  the  future  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 
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"Naturally  the  shif tlessness  of  governments 
has  been  encoiiraged  by  the  financiers  that  have 
profited  by  it.  The  rulers  of  the  money  market 
have  always  been  ready  to  help  along  an  issue  of 
bonds  for  unprodvictlve  expend iture,bv\t  they  have 
always  discouraged  public  investments  in  divi- 
dend paying  enterprises.  They  have  been  willing 
to  see  the  government  take  the  risks  of  launch- 
ing such  enterprises  by  subsidizing  corpor- 
ations, but  not  see  them  draw  the  profits. 

"But  in  spite  of  tradition,  some  govern- 
ments are  gradually  acquiring  property.  Prussia 
for  instance,  owns  over  t'2,000,000,000  worth  of 
railways,  ^n4lich  pay  not  only  full  interest  on 
their  cost,  but  a  clear  profit  of  C'60,000,000 
a  year  in  addition.  Unfortunately  these  reve- 
nues are  applied  toward  the  general  expenses  of 
the  government  instead  of  being  reinvested  in 
additional  properties.  Still  the  value  of  the 
imperial, state  and  municipal  productive  invest- 
ments in  Germany  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic debts.  Practically  all  civilized  countries 
except  the  United  States  own  their  telegraph 
systems,  and  most  of  them  are  at  least  partial 
owners  of  their  railroad  systems.  And  every- 
where the  governments  are  constantly  undertak- 
ing new  responsibilities. 
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"The  old  American  sentiment  of  opposition 
to  the  public  assumption  of  any  undertaking  that 
can  be  managed  by  private  enterprise  is  disap- 
pearing. The  trusts  have  thoroughly  reconciled 
the  people  to  the  idea  of  doing  collect iv?ly  for 
the  general  good  v;hat   combinations  of  capital- 
ists are  doing  for  their  private  profit.   The 
only  question  now  is  one  of  ways  and  means .That 
question  is  completely  answered   in  the  plan 
proposed  today, ^' 
The  welfare  of  the  school  children  was  considered  by  the 
Bulletin,  July  14,  1870,   following  the  purging  of  the  school 
libraries  by  discarding  certain  "explosive  and  dangeroiis  pub- 
lications" on  order  from  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

"MORE  NICE  THAN  WISE 
"The  State  Board  of  Education  awoke  from 
the  som.nolent  effect  of  the  McGuffy  series  long 
enough  to  adopt  a  resolution  adding  Harder' s 
Monthly ,  Blackwood  and  the  Overland  Monthly,  to 
the  list  of  books  in  the  District  School  Li- 
braries. Conservatism  prevailed  again,  how- 
ever, for  the  action  was  reconsidered,  several 
members  fearing  that  there  v;as  something  of  an 
explosive  and  dangerous  tendency  in  these  maga- 
zines «  .  ,  We  seem  to  be  returning  to  the  usage 
of  the  'good  old  times'  very  fast.   The  State 
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Board  of  Education  has  Its  Index  Expurgatorloua 
and  a  member  reveals  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
local  guardians  of  education  have  burned  books 
in  the  District  Library  that  they  considered  of 
an  objectional  character,  for  either  religious 
or  political  reasons.  Whether  the  offending 
volumes  were  first  examined  with  the  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  literary  taste  which  marked 
the  prvining  of  Don  Quixote's  library  by  his  ghoat?- 
lyi  friend,  we  are  not  advised. 

"...  The  notion  of  the  harm  to  come  from 
exceptional  books, providing  theyare  not  immoral 
or  untruthful,  are  (sic)  much  exaggerated.  The 
juvenile  reader  is  happily  insensible  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  ulterior  aim  of  most  books,  and 
peruses  them  for  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
or  facts.  A  pleasing  style,  vivid  characteri- 
sation, and  striking  incidents  make  an  impres- 
sionj  but  the  argument  is  commonly  ignored.  In 
those  matters  of  opinion  in  which  there  is  some 
sensitiveness,  the  home  oracle  is  believed 
against  all  other  authority.  No  child  would  be 
made  either  a  Protestant  or  Catholic, Republican 
or  Democrat  by  pouring  over  the  attractive  il- 
lustrated articles  in  Harper' s  or  on  the  local 
papers  of  the  Overland,  nor  would  it  imbibe  any 
New  England   'ism'  from  the  exquisite  juvenile 
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stories  of  Hawthorne.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
genuine  literary  taste  cultivated,  there  must 
be  latitude  of  literary  selection,  independent 
of  the  old  fogies  and  Gradgrinds  who  occasional- 
ly get  upon  schoolboards* 

"  .  .  ,  If  current  literature  is  to  be 
added  to  the  school  libraries  at  all  —  and  v;e 
think  its  limited  introduction  will  be  found 
very  useful  --  the  magazine  that  treats  of  o\ar 
own  State  and  coast  ought  not  to  be  diacaj?ded* 
A  prophet  should  not  be  without  honor  in  his  own 
country," 
Pensions  for  school  teachers  were  unthinkable  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Chronicle,  March  11,  1893: 

"PENSIONING  SCHOOL  TE.ACffIRS 
"In  the  discussion  of  a  bill  like  the  one 
now  pending  in  the  Legislature  for  the  pension- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
performed  a  definite  number  of  years  of  excel- 
lent service,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  personal  element  and  that  which  la 
purely  general  and  public  .  •  4 

"And  yet  there  is  no  more  reason  v;hy  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  no  matter  how 
long  the  term  of  service,  should  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense  after  his   or  her  period 
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of  usefulness  has  expired,  then  why  a  County 
Clerk  or  a  Sheriff  or  a  Coroner  should  be  grant- 
ed a  pension,  California  pays  more  generous 
salaries  to  her  school  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  theory  of  public  service  must  be  that  of 
value  given  and  received, 

"  .  ,  ,  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
United  States  has  been  unwisely  liberal  in  the 
extension  of  the  pension  lav;s,  and  that  there 
is  an  \irgent  necessity  for  reduction  in  the 
amounts  paid  year  by  year  for  that  purpose, 

"It  is  a  serious  question  v^rhether  Cali- 
fornia can  afford  to  set  the  example  of  a  civil 
pension  list,  even  for  the  sake  of  such  deserv- 
ing beneficiaries  as  veteran  school  teachers.  ,, 
If  we  add  to  the  amo\mt  required  for  the  annual 
educational  ftmd  a  pension  fund  for  teachers  the 
result  will  surely  be  a  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  tax  payers  of  the  State,  which  will  in  the 
end  reduce  the  school  fund,  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  levying  taxes  year 
by  year,  not  to  pay  for  maintenance  of  public 
schools,  but  support  men  and  women  who  are  no 
longer  capable  of  teaching  school.  This  bill  is 
not  defensible  on  principle  or  theory,  and 
should  be  defeated," 
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A  bill  before  the  legislature  to  create  a  board  of  parole 
coinmiss loners  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Chronicle^  March  9, 
1893 : 

"PAROLING  FR IS ONERS 

"The  Bill  creating  a  Board  of  Parole  Com- 
missioners having  power  to  release  on  parole 
prisoners  imprisoned  for  criminal  offenses  after 
being  confined  for  one  year  has  been  called  up 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider  .  .  .  and  has  been 
reconsidered  and  finally  passed. 

"In  the  whole  legislative  history  of  Cali- 
fornia there  has  never  been  a  more  vicious  and 
dangerous  piece  of  legislation  than  this.  It 
completely  upsets  the  vriiole  theory  of  penolo- 
gy .  .  ,  It  practically  converts  the  whole  State 
into  a  penal  colony,  and  turns  loose  in  the 
commtmity  many  desperate  and  hardened  criminals 
who  should  be  kept  in  confinement  for  the  term 
of  their  natural  lives  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  go  at  large  and  prey  upon  the  community. 

"This  bill  is  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
treme unwisdom  of  a  radical  humanitarianism. 
Certain  soft-hearted,  and,  we  may  well  believe, 
soft-headed  people  have  been  so  wrought  upon  by 
the  purely  imaginary  sufferings  of  convicts  kept 
in  confinement  that  they  have  entirely  lost 
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sight  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  who 
have  committed  no  crime  and  do  not  need  to  be 

imprisoned  .  .  . 

"Governor  Markham  should  see  to  it  that 
this  bill  does  not  become  a  law.   It  may  be 
that  some  better  form  of  pimishment  for  crimi- 
nals can  be  devised   to  take  the  place  of  im- 
prisonment,  but  until  it  is  done   the  present 
system  should  not  be  nullified  and  set  at  com- 
plete defiance  by  any  such  bill  as  the  one  un- 
der consideration." 
The  adulteration  of  mustard  discovered  In  New  York  prompt- 
ed the  following  comment  from  the  Call,  May  4,  1884.   It  was 
one  of  the  abuses  v/hich  led  to  the  passage  of  the  PiAre  Food 
and  Drug  Act  on  January  1,  1907. 

"THE  ADULTERATION  OF  MUSTARD 
"Families  using  mustard  cannot  but  have 
noticed  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article  of 
late  years.  As  a  condiment  it  has  little  merit, 
and,  if  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  a 
plaster, in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  be  near- 
ly useless.  Mustard  has  been  passing  under  the 
analytic  review  of  the  New  York  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau .  .  .  Twelve  hundred  samples  were  inspec- 
ted, nearly  all  of  which  v/ere  found  to  be  adul- 
terated. Three  of  the  samples  contained  flour 
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colored  with  napthol  yellov/.  Ten  other  samples 
contained  flour  of  terra  alba,  the  worthless 
ingredients  forming  more  than  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  in  some  cases.  The  naphthol 
yellow  found  in  some  of  the  samples  is  an  ex* 
plosive  substance,  and  is  also  an  irritant  poi- 
son. A  dog  to  v;hlch  Dr,  Ed  son  fed  some  of  the 
stuff  died  in  a  few  hours*  Here  it  is  sho'wi 
that  purchasers  are  not  only  swindled  in  the 
prices  paid  for  the  adulterated  article  of  mus- 
tard, but  are  in  danger  of  being  poisoned  by 
using  it,  When  so  cheap  an  article  as  mustard 
is  adulterated  and  drugged, what  can  be  expected 
of  the  fabricated  higher-priced  foods?  In  Nev/ 
York  they  traced  the  manufactory  of  the  spuri- 
ous mustard,  and  gave  warning  that,  its  adul- 
teration must  be  discontinued.  This  was  a  mild 
p\inlshment  considering  the  offense.  It  will 
strike  most  minds  that  a  few  years  of  disci- 
pline In  the  penitentiary  would  be  none  too 
harsh  a  sentence  for  such  an  offense," 
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PART  3 

COnRUPTION 

Between  the  civic  reform  campaigns  of  James  King  of  William 
of  the  Bulletin  in  the  1850 's  and  those  of  Fremont  Older  of 
the  Bulletin  in  the  1900' s  elapsed  a  forty-year  period  of 
comparative  editorial  calm,  characterized  by  relatively  mild 
polemics  against  graft  or  by  single  editorials  on  puMic  is- 
sues, brilliant  in  their  isolation.  That  King  of  William  and 
Older  were  giants  of  journalism  is  indisputable.  Their  works 
are  not  included  here  because  of  their  wide  recognition  else- 
where. Though  of  lesser  stature, the  men  who  filled  the  city's 
editorial  chairs  between  their  regimes  were  honest,  intelli- 
gent, and  sincere,  however,  and  they  defended  the  public  v/eal 
as  adequately  as  editors  in  any  other  comparable  metropolis. 
Muckraking  of  corrupt  business  and  government  practices  during 
the  decadod  1860-1900  was  sporadic  rather  than  consistent, and 
extensive  rather  than  intensive.lt  was  difficult  to  level  the 
editorial  guns  on  a  single  objective  and  keep  firing  until  it 
was  reduced.  Too  much  was  under  way  in  California,  But  the 
editors  sniped  away  and  there  were  casualties  on  both  sides. 

The  toll-house  was  the  Alta-California  editor's  incentive 
for  the  following  thrust  at  the  legislature,   March  28,  1863: 
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"MODERN  F:;IG/iNDj^CtS 

"In  former  ages  brigands  in  picturesque 
costumes  presented  themselves  to  the  unwary  trav- 
eler in  unfrequented  paths,  and  vith  the  utmost 
politeness  relieved  him  of  his  valuables.  Pi- 
rates cruised  in  intricate  passages  and  pounced 
upon  the  rich  and  helpless  merchantmen,  and  ap- 
propriated the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
cargo.  In  process  of  time,  however,  these  pur- 
suits had  to  be  abandoned  ,  •  ,  Modern  civiliza- 
tion, however,  has  enabled  them  to  continue  the 
business  in  a  much  more  safe  and  less  hazardous 
manner, 

"If  a  man  or  set  of  men,  in  these  days, 
should  feel  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  prey  up- 
on commerce,  they  do  not  straightway  procure  a 
low,  long  and  rakish  craft, put  out  to  sea, hoist 
a  black  flag, and  overhaul  all  the  clippers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ,  ,  ,  Semmes,  of  course, 
and  the  others,  pretend  to  be  doing  a  national 
business.  On  the  contrary  they  make  a  short 
journey  to  Sacramento  —  make  the  acquaintance 
of  men  whom  vie  sent  there  to  deliberate  night 
and  day  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  our 
prosperity  --  flatter  those  who  aspire  to  lofty 
station,  advance  a  little  money  to  those  who 
are  in  need,  and  then  --  obtain  a  franchise  to 
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build  a  wharf  I  Then  any  ship  that  comes  into 
port  and  takes  up  a  berth  alongside  their  struc- 
ture is  compelled  to  pay  them  tolls.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  a  long  chase,  for  boarding 
with  cutlasses  in  hand,  nor  danger  of  a  long 
rope  and  a  short  shrift  in  the  future,  "Ivery- 
thing  is  done  decently  and  in  order, and  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
State, 

"  ,  .  ,  Traveling   is  different   from  v/hat 
it  used  to  be,  ,  , 

"This  stats  of  affairs  has  led  to  the  a- 
doptlon  of  an  entirely  new  sj'-stem  of  brigandage 
which  combines  ease  vath  great  gains.  There 
are  no  longer  troops  of  robbers  to  frir^hten  the 
traveller  fror;  i-?is  property,  but  there  are  means 
of  fleecing  him  just  as  thoroughly  --  toll 
houses.  If  Robin-Hood  or  Little  John,  or  Joa- 
quin jMuriata  (sic)  wers  alive  today,  we  should 
certainly  expect  to  find  them  snugly  ensconsed 
(sic)  in  a  toll-house  somewhere,  exchanging 
small  pieces  of  green  or  yellow  pasteboard, 
according  as  fancy  might  dictate,  for  quarters 
and  halves  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
California  is  a  toll-ridden  country.  Turn 
where  you  v/ill  the  inevitable  toll  house  looms 
up  in  the  horizon  ,  ,  .  They  expand   into  great 
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circles  and  talre  in  great  thoroughfares.  They 
revolve  besides  within  each  other.  There  are 
tolls  within  tolls  .  .  . 

"There  are  millions   paid  every  year  in 

this  State  in  the  shape  of  tolls.   The  Logisla- 

ture,  instead  of  trying  to  reduce  the  burden, 

is  laboring  assiduously  to  increase  it  .  .  ." 

The  "seizing"  of  a  franchise  for  purposes  of  private  gain 

was  a  specific  form  of  corruption,  according  to  the  editor  of 

the  Alta  California.  January  29,  1864: 

"A  NEW  DODGE 

"And  no^iv  the  question  of  loyalty  is  brought 
up.  The  people  of  San  Francisco,  ever  since 
the  coi.'jnencement  of  vrnr,  have  in  every  instance 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment .  .  . 

" .  ,  ,  Put  it  seems  that  matters  have  been 
so  manipulated  that  no  one  in  this  city  can  now 
pretend  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  these  United 
States,  unless  he  is  willing  to  aid  a  few 
gentlemen  at  Sacraniento,  Messrs.  Stanford, 
CrocVer,  Hopkins,  and  a  few  others  of  lesser 
note,  to  build  a  railroad,  to  connect  with  a 
wagan  (sic)  road  which  they  own,  over  the 
mountains  to  Washoe. 
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"It  matters  not,  in  the  least  dep^ree. ,    what 
arts  have  been  employed  to  wring  from  the  coun- 
try means  for  prosecution  of  a   private  enter- 
prise,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  'Pacific 
Railroad'  --  It  does  not,   for  a  moment,   count 
that  the  most  scandalous  practices  were  resort- 
ed to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  votes  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  proposition  --  it  is  of  no 
earthly  consequence  that  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings   the  most  vital  principles   of  the 
Constitution  and   of  government  have  h  .en  vio- 
lated.  Over  the  whole  mass   of  corruption  the 
mantle  of  patriotism  is  to  be  spread,   and  woe 
to  him.  v/ho  dares  to  lift  it  I 

"The  people  of  California   ardently  desire 
the  construction  of  a   Pacific  l.ailroad.    For 
years   they  have  been   laboring  to   induce  the 
National  Government  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  work.   At  the  very  moment,   however,   of 
apparent  triumph,   certain  astute   log-rollers 
.  .  .  stenped  in,  seized  the  franchise,  and  are 
now  endeavoring  to  make  it  subservient  to  their 
own  private  interests  .  .  . 
The  Bulletin  of  September  22,  1865,   published  the   fol- 
lowing criticism  of  gambling  at  the  State  Fair: 

"RgPREH^^SIBLj  PRACTICES  --  A  correspond- 
ent who  has  visited  the   State  Fair  sends  us  a 
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comnunicc-.ti-n  allering  that  within  the  stock 
grounds  match  pools  wero  sold  at  auction,  and 
faro  tables  v/ers  o'^en  to  pu' lie  gaze  and  throng- 
ed with  eager  matrons,  while  jockeys  went  a^out 
shaking  their  rold  in  the  faces  of  oeor)le  and 
bantering  them  for  bets.  oo  far  as  he  could 
see  the  Fair  was  mainly  devoted  to  gambling  and 
racing.  If  these  statements  are  correct,  they 
show  a  scandulous  condition  of  things  which 
out'jht  to  be  amended.  So  far  as  racing  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  one  of  the  admitted  adjuncts  of 
all  agricultural  Fairs,  but  no  gambling  prac- 
tices should  be  allov.'ed  like  those  complained 
of  above," 
The  scramble  to  secure  water  front  property  via  "hidden 
ball"  plays  in  the  State  Le'.:islature  is  attac^-ed  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  October  11,  l'"65: 

"Al-'OTH.'^R  SCKZi^l2   TO  ROP  THE  C ITY  AND  STi^TE 

"Much  has  been  said  recently  in  relation 
to  the  extension  of  the  city  front  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mission  Day  and  Fotrero  Kuevo;  but 
within  the  last  few  days  more  importance  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  and  elegantly  printed  map  of  San  Francis- 
co, with  a  r>ortion  of  the  additions,  which  it 
is  said  have  been  a^^thorized  by  the  Legislature 
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to  be  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets.  How  much 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
it  is  proposed  i-iy  this  nev;  proposition  to  give 
to  a  fev;  person^^j  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
rumor  has  it  that  some  miles  of  the  v/ater  front 
are  thus  imperiled  ,  ,  .  The  v;hole  Southern 
front  of  the  city,  it  is  said,  has  been  annro- 
priated  under  color  of  some  blimder  in  legisla- 
tion .  .  . 

''It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inhabitants 
of  San  Francisco  are  about  to  have  brought  to 
their  attention  one  of  those  schemes  to  get 
rich  without  labor,  and  at  the  public  expense, 
which  have  been  so  common  in  this  city  since 
1849  ,  ,  .  a  few  persons  have  persistently 
sought  to  procure  the  passage  of  bills,  or  the 
interpolation  in  them,  of  certain  clauses  by 
which  private  advantage  could  be  gained.  In 
all  manner  of  ways,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  property  located  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  passage  of  such  cheating  enact- 
ments. It  is  certain  in  the  nresent  instance, 
that  no  honest  bill  has  been  passed  effecting 
(sic)  the  orouerty  interests  of  San  Francisco, 
else  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such 
profound  secrecy  as  has  been  preserved.   If  an 
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act  of  the  Legislature  has  conveyed  some  inll~ 
lions  of  property  into  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
vidiials,  honestly  and  above  hoard,  why  should 
shares  of  the  stock  ...  be  in  the  market  for 
sale  at  nominal  prices  to  influential  persons? 
...  If  it  be  deemed  adv-isable  to  extend  the 
water  front  of  San  Francisco,  laying  out  hun- 
dreds of  lots  in  the  direction  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  seoms  rapidly  tending,  why 
give  this  property  to  a  few  persons?  ...  It  is 
said  that  th^ose  persons  v/ho  pronounce  the  pass- 
age of  laws  bear.uig  U'lon  the  tide  lands  in  San 
Francisco,  have  divided  their  interests  --  dis- 
tributing them  for  small  aiiiounts  of  money  to 
lawyers  and  other  persons  of  influence,  hoping 
thereby  to  corrupt  the  coriununity  or  hinder  •oro'oer 
adjudications  in  the  courts  ...  If  itbed^^em- 
ed  advisable  to  extend  the  city  front  at  Mis- 
sion Bay  or  .  otrero  Kuevo,  or  in  any  'oortion  of 
the  city,  why  not  give  the  nuMic  the  advantage 
of  such  a  measure  and  not  limit  it  to  a  fev;  nol- 
iticians,  lawyers  and  others?  It  is  time  the 
peoDle of  San  Francisco  put  an  end  to  all  schemes 
to  appropriate  the  vs/ater  front  of  this  city, 

"The  efforts  which  have  boen  made  to  in- 
duce the  Board  of  Supervisors   to  adopt  the  new 
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map  as  the  official  map  of  the  city,  is  unques- 
tionably a  portion  of  a  scheme  to  appropriate 
public  property  to  private  use,  and  as  such 
should  remain  unacted  upon  or  be  rejected  .  .  ." 
The   Chronicle   of  February  24,   1870,   complains   that 

grafting   is   all   too  possible   in  the   city's   bill-paying 

procedure : 

"HOW  'THE  BOARD'  PASSES  UPON  BILLS  AND  ACCOUNTS 
AND  HOW  TAXPAYERS  AR:-  ROBBEE 

"The  recent  battle  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors over  Senator  Detge's  modest  >ill  of  ■'SS, 
for  four  reams  of  photographic  paper  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  manner 
in  which  bills  ara  passed  upon  in  our  municipal 
legislature,  V'e  propose  to  furnish  the  readers 
of  the  Chronicle  with  an  inkling  in  regard 
to  the  highly  interesting  matter  .  .  ,  The  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco  ought  to  feel  especially 
interested  in  understanding  the  free  and  easy 
system  by  which  so  vast  a  sum  of  money  is  annu- 
ally hocussed  out  of  their  pockets  for  the  ben- 
efit of  various  styles  and  classes  of  swindlers. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  i-^ills  against  the 
city  are  'put  in  the  book,'  as  a  general  thing, 
on  the  same  Monday  on  which  the  vote  is  taken. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Let  the  Dublic  pause  and 
'inwardly  digest'  the  next  statement  vi/hich  we 
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are  about  to  make:  This  'putting  on  the  book' 
is  done,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a_s  late  as 
^  o'clock  P»M,  of  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Board  is  called  on  to  pass  upon  them.  And  this 
is  not  all.  It  has  occurred,  in  numerous  in- 
stances,that  bills  have  been  'put  upon  the  book' 
while  the  Board  was  actually  in  session.  No 
one  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Audit- 
ing Committee  has  a  fair  f.hance  to  examine  these 
bills  prior  to  the  time  when  they  are  read  in 
the  Board  from  the  book  in  which  they  have  been 
entered  so  recently  that  they  are  audited  be- 
fore the  ink  is  dry.  Even  the  Chairman  of  this 
important  Committee  is  not  in  the  regular  and 
legitimate  course  of  things  afforded  time  to 
examine  the  bills.  Unless  he  has  some  private 
or  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  derived 
from  outside  sources,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
from  a  bare  glance  at  them  ,  ,  •  Now,  good  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco,  ye  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
keep  things  going,  be  it  known  vinto  you  that, 
according  to  the  usage  and  established  precedent, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  generally  de- 
cides the  matter.  The  Committee  is  supnosed  to 
declare  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  V\hat 
next?  The  Chairman  having  declared  the  bills 
all  right,   the  ayes  and  noes  are  called  for  on 
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the  qTi.estion  of  allowing  the  hills,  although 
not  a  siMgle  memher  of  the  Beard  oxcent  the 
Chaii-'-iar.^  riot  a  single  ine.(nhoi',  inay  havp-  even 
seen  '^aiil  hills  oi-  kno-^'  anythirig  .-itout  them. 
As  a  gene^?al  thing  they  are  allowed  and  ordered 
paid  v.'ithout  oh  jeotion  or  scru'ciny  ,  .  ,  Thio  is 
the  wiy,  good  peoole  of  San  FranciscO;,  in  which 
business  is  done  in  the  Board.  Do  jou  wonder 
that  taxation  is  high  and  that  certain  favored 
Supervisors  get  mysteriously  rich?  Ah^  who 
couldn't  get  rich  if  he  were  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance and  Auditing  Committee?" 
On  April  15,   1870,   the  editor  of  the   Bulletin  gave 

some   figures   to  show  that  the   legislative  lobby  of  that 

year  was  "very"  expensive: 

"NOT  UP  'TTH  THE  TIDIES 
"Henry  Vincent, in  a  recent  lecture, thought 
that  there  we  were  far  bjhind  otir  British  neigh- 
bors in  the  matter  of  bribery.  He  had  not  read 
at  that  time  McCarthy's  explanation  card.  In 
fact  he  could  not  have  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance wito  the  last  California  Legislature.  3ar- 
ly  in  the  session  it  was  confidentially  stated 
that  there  were  sixt3^-five  purchasable  m.embers 
in  that  body.  But,  at  a  later  dcVoe,  the  number 
V7a.=!  stf^tedj  v^ithout  any  reserve  --  5C  in  the 
House  and  15  in  the  Senate,   Now  we  should  like 
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to  have  the  record  made  up  of  all  who  could  not 
be  approached  with  any  money  consideration. 
There  are  scores  of  men  connected  '-.'Ith  the  last 
lobby  who  ought  to  be  able  to  make  out  tolerab- 
ly correct  lists.  But  suppose  the  figures  given - 
are  not  impeached?  Then  we  can  readily  under- 
stand what  a  very  expensive  concern  the  lobby 
must  be,  and  how  little  a  matter  of  }i20,000 
would  do  tovmrd  putting  through  an  important 
bill,  've  can  understand  why  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  deposited  in  certain  Savings  Banks  as 
mortgage  tax,  must  be  retained.  Putting  all 
the  items  together,  it  ai\pears  that  it  cost 
over  a  quarter  of  million  of  dollars  to  keep 
the  lobby  of  last  winter  in  good  working  order; 
and  after  all,  that  body  retired,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  suffered  grievous  disappoint- 
ments." 
An  investigation  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  mint,   in 

1877,  caused  the  Chronicle  to  co''inent  as  follows,   July  S7  of 

that  year: 

"DESPERATION  _0F  LA  GRANGE 
"For  the  exposure  of  a  systematic  and  de- 
liberate attempt  at  the  suppression  of  evidence 
by  fraud  and  bribery  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
details  of  an  interview  betv/een  General  La  Grange 
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and  George  M.Plnney  reported  in  another  column. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  no- sane  man 
would  think  of  retaining  in  any  position  involv- 
ing trust   or  responsibility  a  person  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  action  which  is  not  compat- 
ible v/ith  strict  integrity  and  common  honesty. 
Here  v/e  have  a  person  occupying  a  most  respons- 
ible position  in  the  government  service  --  a  po- 
sitirn  involving  the  protection  of  almost  untold 
wealth  —  engaged  in  transactions  v/hich,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  morals  destitute  of  the  polit- 
ical  suoport   and   continuance   of   a   corrupt 
Federalrli^,  would  result  in  a  temporary  retire- 
ment to  San  Quantin,   and  aggravating  his  orig- 
inal offense  by  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  witness 
against  him.    If  there  we^.-'e  no  other  charges 
against  General   La  Grange,   this  one  would   be 
sufficient  to  show  him  to  be  a  person  utterly 
\infit  for  any  public  position  --  a  man  without 
honor,   and  deserving   of  immediate  remov- 
al. .  ."  1 
The  following  from  the  Examiner  of  January  15,   1879, 
resembles   some  present-day  comment   on   similar  matters: 


1.  According  to  a  news  story  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, La  Grange,  Director  of  the  mint,  at  an  arranged  in- 
terview, before  witnesses,  offered  George  M.  Pinney  money 
to  withdraw  charges  and  give  up,  or  lose,  a  certain  memor- 
andum book  belonging  to  La  Grange, 
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TH3  GRANT  AURORA 
"It  is  n  t  strange  that  there  should  bo  crit-- 
ics  in  j2ngland  and  elsewhere  to  bring  against  us 
the  char,'^;e  of  attempting  to  organize  an  American 
aristocracy,  is  the  oninion  of  the  Boston  Post, 
Some  of  the  most  glaring  and  invidious  features 
of  it  have  alresdy  made  their  appearances  here. 
There  is  no  prececent  v/e  are  aware  of  for  taking 
General  Grant,  who  is  as  private  a  citizen  as 
Private  Dalzell,  around  the  world  on  a  pleasure 
trip  at  Government  expense.  The  cost,  as  he 
travels,  is  considerable,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  the  assiimption  of  the  ric::ht  to 
do  this  to  which  the  Post  objects.  General 
Grant  has  no  cominission, either  fixed  or  roving, 
regular  or  irregular,  that  entitles  him  to  Gov- 
ernment assistance  in  seeing  the  world.  As 
Hayes  has  pronounced  for  Grant  in  1880,  he  may- 
think  he  is  helping  his  party  interests  along 
by  his  course,  but  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca does  not  exist  for  the  Republican  oarty, 
much  as  the  members  of  that  organization  seem 
to  think  it  does.  But  nov/  the  irregularities 
are  being  heaped  up,  1'hey  do  not  stop  v/ith 
Grant,  but  are  passed  along  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  young  man  \vho  kept  a  colored  cadet  from 
graduating  from  west   Point,   who  would  never 
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have  graduated  himself  had  he  not  been  Grant's 
son,   and  who  was  at  once  lifted  by  this  insid- 
ious system  of  favoritism  over  the  heads   of 
battle-scarred  and  deserving  veterans  and  dropp- 
ed into  one  of  the  softest   places  in  the  army, 
where  he  has   remained  --  a  carpet-knight  play- 
ing croquet  --  while  his  brother  officers  were 
off  fighting   Indians,    Now  he  is  permitted  to 
do  what  no  other  officer  in  the   service  would 
be  allowed  to  do*   It  is  consistency,   perhaps, 
but  scandalous   consistency.    It  is   a  decayed 
spot  in  our  republican  institutions,  and  unless 
the  surgeon's  knife  is  soon  applied  it  will  end 
in  gangrene." 
Ship  pilots  operating  through  the  Golden  Gate  were  in 
a  particularly  favorable  profession,  if  they  cared  to  take 
advantage  of  their  OT'nortunities  to  run  in  contraband,   ac- 
cording to  the  Alta  California.  January  12,  1882: 

"STEALING  THAT  IS  NOT  PUNISHED 
"The  Federal  officials  are  after  opium- 
smugglers  and  illicit  match-venders  with  a  sharp 
stick.  It  is  generally  easy  to  catch  and  con- 
vict such  offenders,  and  it  is  profitable.  Be- 
sides, the  persons  engaged  in  this  species  of 
stealing  from  the  Government  seldom  have  influ- 
ential friends  to  intercede  for  them.   But  if  a 
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pilot  steals  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  ^-rov- 
ernment,   openly  persists   in  the  robbery,   and 
laughs  at  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  his  rascality, 
it  might  tike  a   little  trouble   to  get   at  the 
facts,  and, it  might  offend  some  influential  per- 
sons who  wish  to  save  him  from  nunishment  jthere- 
fore,  the  officials  let   him  alone,   and  keep 
their  eye  on  the  Chinese  peddlers.   This  is   a 
great  and  glorious  country,   where  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  --  in  theory;   where  officials 
are  all  watchful  and  efficient,   if  it  pays  and 
is  not  troublesome; and  Y;here  'justice  is  -^lind' 
to  the  rascalities  of  m.en  of  'influence,' 
One  week  later,  January  19, 1882,  the  same  loaper  commented 
upon  what  it  termed  a  railroad  "grab:" 

"THE  GRAB  AT  THE  ^^:;T:^I;FROKT 
"The  order  now  pending  in  the  Coard  of  Su- 
pervisors which  oro-TOses  to  grant  to  the  incor- 
porated body  known  as  the  Ocean  ohore  iiailroad 
Company  a  franchise  to  lay  a  railroad  track 
around  a  portion  of  the  city  front,  v/ith  inter- 
secting tracks  on  various  streets,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  scheme  to  give  certain  per- 
sons rights  and  privileges  worth  at  least  a 
million  dollars.    It  is  to  be  a  gift  outright. 
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with  no  consideration.  The  corporation  is  vir- 
tually mythical.  No  one  knows  exactl-'"-  who  com- 
poses it.  It  has  harl  a  franchise  for  two  years 
for  a  road  from  here  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  has 
done  nothing.  It  is  now  seeking  an  extension 
of  this  franchise,  which  will  give  it  control 
of  the  waterfront  along  North  Beach,  There  is 
no  substantial  assurance  whatever  that  it  will 
do  anything  after  it  gets  the  franchise.  There 
is  equal  prohahility  that  the  right  of  way  will 
be  trep.ted  as  a  piece  of  merchandise, to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the 
city's  interests,  Tb.ere  is  no  evidence  that 
connection  v;ith  any  trans-continental  road  is  to 
be  made  when  the  Ocean  '-ihore  is  built;  ,  .  , 

"It  is  noticeable  that  manipulators  of  the 
Convention  which  nominated  the  majority  of  the 
Supervisors  now  a-opear  before  the  Eoard  as  coun- 
sel or  advocates  of  this  scheme.  Vih.en  the  order 
was  passed  to  print  one  supervisor  sardonically 
exclaimed,  'Now  the  howl  will  begin,'  At  every 
subsequent  stage  of  its  consideration  there  have 
been  wanting  indications  that  the  final  passage 
of  the  order  has  been  'fixed'  .  .  , 

"San  I'rancisco  once  organized  a  Vigilance 
Committee  to  deal  v,'ith  common  ^rogues  ,'■  ill  it  be- 
com.e  necessary  to  organize  another  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee to  handle  official  knaves?" 
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Affairs   of  San  Qi;.entin  prison   received   the  attention 
of  the  Examiner,  January  25,  1303: 

"TUKW  TH:^I.i  OUT 
"The  investigations  of  the  San  Qn.entin  Pris- 
on management  has  i^egun.    It  is  hardly  needed. 
It  is  known  that  the  present  Board  of  Directors 
and  v,;arden  Ames  have  run  the   institution  in  a 
partisan  way, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  lav^.   The  scandal   connected 
with  claims  of  the  Directors  for  mileage  and  ex- 
penses we  need  not  nov;  rehearse.   The  impropri- 
ety of  their  getting  articles   from  the  prison 
by  quasi  purchase  is  evident.  The  gross  er.trav- 
gance  in  the  purchase  of   alleged  clay  land  has 
heen  shown  heretofore.  The  manner  in  which  con- 
tracts for  machinery  were  given  out  is  most  sus- 
picious.   The  fact  that  everyone   who  ventured 
to  testify  against  the  management  at  the  former 
investigation  has   been  discharged,   speaks  for 
itself.   The  other  fact  that  the  Varden  is,   by 
habits,  and  training,  utterly  unsuited  for  such 
a  place  is  self-evident .There  are  various  other 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  iRiarden  and  Dir- 
ectors  should  be   removed,   so  that   Governor 
Stoneman  may  have  an   opportunity  to  Inaugurate 
the  needed  reform  of  an  unpartisan  and  intelli- 
gent  system  of  governing  the  State   Prisons. 
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The  need  of  this  chrnge  is   privately  admitted 
by  leading  Republicans,   though  the   organs  may 
howl  against  it," 
On  May  3,  1884, the  Call  asked  for  a  legislative  invest! 
Ration  of  charges  of  bribery: 

"AN  INVESTIGATION  v^ANTED 
",  ,  ,  Since  the  Legislature  has  been  in 
extra  session  there  have  b^on  many  charr,es  of 
bribery  or  attempted  bribery,  .-  .  ,  A  co'.miittee 
has  now  been  appointed  to  investigate  these 
charges.  Vi^e  trust  the  committee  vi'ill  do  its 
work  thoroughly.  If  one  member  has  sold  his 
vote  let  his  punisliment  be  such  that  he  will 
serve  future  legislators  as  a  'A'arning.  No  pos- 
sible excuse  can  be  set  up  for  a  man  ¥'ho  sells 
a  vote  the  public  have  entrusted  to  his  keeping. 
The  common  thief  may  plead  hunger,  a  destitute 
family  or  even  a  hereditary  proclivity  to  theft, 
A  member  of  the  Legislature  can  urge  none  of  the 
excuses.  If  he  sells  his  vote  he  coimaits  an  un- 
provoked crime.  No  punishment  is  too  severe 
for  him.  But  in  proportion  as  this  offense  is 
Inexcusable  and  detestable,  so  should  the  hon- 
est legislator  be  protected  against  false  ac- 
cusations, A  charge  of  this  nature  made  against 
a  legislator   cannot  be  easily  disproved.    The 
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person  v/ho  scatters  them  about  v/lthout  proof  of 
their  truth  is  no  better  than  a  cor-iMon  black- 
mailer* V'hen  the  cownittee  gets  through  the 
bribery  investigation  it  might  be  well  to  turn 
its  attention  to  loose  charges  of  this  character 
and  the  persons  who  have  preferred  them.  .  . 
If  the  charge  was  made  wilfully,  Icnowing  it  to 
be  false,  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the 
person  making  it.  The  people  of  the  State  de- 
sire to  respect  the  Legislature.  .  •  'Ve  v/oiald 
like  to  loiov;  that  every  member  has  been  true  to 
his  trust  —  that  neither  money  nor  influence 
had  been  able  to  seduce  hin.  The  practice  of 
assailing  members  in  a  general  v/ay  and  without 
evidence  to  support  accusations  tends  to  lower 
the  general  character  of  the  body  to  which  they 
may  belong.  The  people  assurie  that  when  such 
charges  are  conrnon  th-^re  niist  be  some  founda- 
tion for  them." 
That  fraud  existed  in  the  management  of  the  San  Francisco 
custom  house  v;as  intimated  by  the  Chronicle,  August  22,  ItSS: 

"TI-LJ  CUSTOIvx  HOUSE 
"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  general  dis- 
satisfaction prevails  v/ith  the  management  of 
the  San  Francisco  Custom  House.   Common  rurnor 
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states  that  Chinese  certificates  are  issued  with 
looseness  --  to  use  no  stronger  term;  that  they 
are  an  article  of  cormnon  merchandise  in  China, 
and  that  more  of  them  are  for  sale  than  can  he 
explained  by  the  proportion  of  departures  to 
arrivals.  Exceedingly  uncharitahle  suspicions 
are  afloat  in  connection  with  the  subject.  Nor 
is  this  a  new  thing.  Scandal  has  been  busy  with 
the  matter  of  certificates  for  quite  a  long  time 
and  must  have  reached  the  Collector's  ears,  yet 
no  searching  investigation  has  been  instituted 
nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  silence  the 
tongues  of  scandal  mongers.  People  believe  that 
the  Collector  is  not  giving  the  Exclusion  Act  a 
fair  show;  that  if  he  is  not  conniving  at  its 
nullification,  he  is  certainly  displaying  no 
particular  energy  in  executing  its  provisions. 
The  recent  discovery  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Act,  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco  is 
steadily  increasing, has  naturally  led  to  criti- 
cism of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered 
by  Collector  Sears. 

".  •  «  Chinese  yokels,  whose  garb  and  gen- 
eral appearance  plainly  show  that  they  never 
were  in  this  country  before,  and  who  yet  bear 
Custom  House  certificates,   which  are  accented 
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almost  without  challenge,   suggests   that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  about  the  business « 

" .  «  .It  must  be  very  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  some  reason  for  pursuing  a 
lax  system  in  this  connection  exists.  If  Col- 
lector Sears  were  animated  by  a  zealous  desire 
to  enforce  the  Exclusion  Act  strictly  we  would 
long  ago  have  adopted  the  method  which  Judge 
Hoffman  suggested  to  secure  identification, 
namely,  to  append  photographs  of  the  person  ap- 
plying for  a  certificate  to  the  docimient  and  to 
the  register.  The  Chinese  would  not  have  ob- 
jected. So  far  as  we  can  learn  Collector  Sears 
was  the  first  man  to  suggest  an  objection.  In 
his  letter  to  Secretary  Manning  dated  July  23, 
1885,  he  insiduously  points  out  a  paragraph  in 
the  Exclusion  Act  which  he  feared  might  not  per- 
mit him  to  force  the  Chinese  to  present  photo- 
graphs for  attachment  to  their  certificates. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  fine-spun  construction 
might  have  come  from  some  other  source;  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  come  with  a  good  grace  from  a 
man  whom  California  has  a  right  to  expect  would 
not  assist  in  the  work  of  opening  the  door  of 
coolie  immigration. 

".  •  .We  believe  that  a  man  thoroughly  in 
earnest  could  put  a  stop  to  the  flagrant  frauds 
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now  being  perpetrated,  and  which  will  not  be 
checked  until  a  new  deal  is  made," 
Political  fraud  was  charged  against  the  Examiner  by  the 
Alta  California,  March  3,  1890: 

"HOW  mCV.  DID  IT  GET 
"It  has  been  an  open  secret  for  some  time 
that  the  Examiner  is  in  alliance  v/ith  the  ■"'erub- 
lican  party;  although  the  paper  has  kept  up  some 
sort  of  pretense  of  being  Democratic  until  late- 
ly. Now  it  is  beginning  to  show  the  cloven  foot 
more  brazenly,  v/hether  from  carelessness  of  con- 
sequence or  Innate  stupidity'-  cannot  yet  be  dis- 
covered. .  .  «  When  it  broke  down  on  the  tariff, 
people  merely  smiled, and  when  it  began  to  advo- 
cate steamship  subsidies  and  smash  the  surplus, 
smiles  were  turned  into  questions.  But  when  it 
abandoned  the  Democratic  position  of  the  recent 
remarkable  contention  in  Congress,  and  justified 
Speaker  Reed  in  his  usurpation,  the  eyes  of  the 
public  began  to  open.  Now  it  has  taken  to  re- 
producing caricatures  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  prominent  Democrats  in  Judge,  the  most  ma- 
lignant Republican  comic  journal  in  the  country, 
of  which  Russell  B.  Harrison,  son  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  is  part  ovmer.   As  the  Examiner  Is  with- 
out principle   or  Influence,  Its  defection  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence;  but  its  treachery 
while  pretending  to  be  Democratic  Is  character- 
istic.  About  the  only  real  point  of  Interest 
there   is  in  the  affair  is  the  question  of  com- 
pensation.  How  much  did  it  get,  ^r  how  much 
is  it  \to  get?  We   would  like  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  that  the  enemy  got  cheated  in 
making  the  dicker." 
The  construction,  financing  and  operation  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroadin  San  Francisco  brought  with  it  a  suspicion 
—  to  put  it  mildly  -■»  of  fraud  and  corruption.   The  following 
is  from  the  Chronicle  of  April  6,  1890: 

"GRAFT,  RAILROADS 
"Senator  Stanford  is  reported  as  saying: 
'The  Central  Pacific  alone  cannot  pay  its  debt. 
It  is  a  poor  road.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  able 
to  pay  $3,000,000  annually  to  the  Government; 
now  it  hardly  earns  enough  to  pay  $500,000.' 
If  the  Central  Pacific  is  poor  it  is  because 
Stanford  and  his  associates  have  looted  it.  It 
has  been  profitable  enough  to  put  over  a  hun- 
dred millions  into  the  pockets  of  five  men,  and 
would  still  pay  handsomely  if  it  were  not  delib- 
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erately  robbed  in  order  to  benefit  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Stanford 
has   lost  his  mental  grip.   The  fact  he  makes 
such  admissions  as  the  above  and  imagines  them 
to  be  arguments  in  favor  of  further  leniency  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  goes  far  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  this  belief.  No  man  with  his 
wits  about  him  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  ten 
years  ago  the  Central  Pacific  was  ab<le  to  pay 
*|3,000,000  a  year  while  now  it  is  not  able  to 
pay  half  a  million  to  the  Government.   Thd  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  fact  irresistibly  brings  to 
mind  the  other  fact  that  it  is   just  about  ten 
years  since  the  Southern  Pacific  was  completed 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  for 
the  deliberate  purposes  of  shutting  out  competi- 
tion and  crippling  the  Central  Pacific.  Both  of 
these  objects  have   evidently  been  successfully 
accomplished,  yet  in  the  hands  of  an  honest  man- 
agement the  Central  Pacific  would  soon  knockout 
the  Southern,  because  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
and  most  convenient  road  if  properly  handled." 
On  September  2,  1892.  the  Chronicle  suggested  Governmental 
control  of  the  railroads  as  the  only  cure  for  the  paying  of  re- 
bates: 
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"RAILROAD  REBATES 
"A  bundle  of  waybills  went  astray  in  or 
about  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  is  said 
tHat  a  certain  railway  official  was  so  much  ex- 
ercised over  their  loss  that  he  was  prepared  to 
offer  any  sum  up  to  #10,000  for  their  recovery. 
The  secret  of  this  remarkably  liberal  reward  is 
said  to  be  that  the  missing  waybills  were  adorn- 
ed with  vouchers  for  rebates  and  expense  bills, 
showing   just  how  and  why  rates  were  cut.  ,  , 
"The  difficulty  is  that  all  the  law  in  the 
world  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  vicious  and  per- 
nicious system  of  rebates.  ,  ,  , 

"How  the  waybills  in  question  ever  came  to 
be  flounced  and  frilled  with  rebate  vouchers  is 
very  singular,  unless  the  railroad  company  had 
grown  careless  from  long-continued  immunity  and 
taken  all  sorts  of  changes  of  being  discovered 
in  its  illegal  acts,  .  ,  , 

"There  is  one  way  and  only  one  step  to  this 
rebate  trickery.  It  has  grown  out  of  railroad 
competition,  and  if  the  competition  be  removed 
by  putting  the  roads  under  governmental  control 
there  would  be  no  object  in  paying  rebates.  .  . 
That  must  be  the  end,  sometime,  of  the  fierce 
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railroad  competition  in  the  Eastern  States  where 
railroads  are  so  numerous  and  business  so  divi- 
ded." 
As  though  it  had  been  packed,  wrapped  and  tied  with  a  rib- 
bon, the  matter  of  jury-bribing  seems  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.   The  Call  of  October  26,  1893, 
cites  and  criticises  a  specific  case: 

"JURY-BRIBING 
"It  has  been  said  that  the  two  men  who  are 
in  custody  on  a  charge  of  bribing  jurors  in  the 
Curtis  case  consider  their  arrest  as  a  kind  of 
joke.  .  .   Yet  these   two  men  are  charged  with 
committing  the  most  heinous  crime  a  man  can  com^- 
mit.   The  murderer  kills  a  single  victim.   The 
law  declares  the  murderer's  life  forfeited,  .  . 
The  murderer  must  expiate  his   crime  to  warn 
other  men  from  an  indulgence  in  their  murderous 
propensities.    But  the  jury  briber  is  a  worse 
enemy  of  the  public  than  the  ordinary  murderer. 
He  invades   the   sacred   temple   of  justice  and 
mocks  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  His 
object  generally  is  to  make  a  little  money.   To 
gratify  his  service  he  teaches  the  public  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice.    The  scales 
tip  toward  the  party  to  a  suit  who  has  the  long- 
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est  purse  or  best  knows  how  to  use  money.  Coun- 
sel are  often  employed,  not  for  their  knowledge 
of  law,  but  for  their  familiarity  with  practices 
by  which  corrupt  verdicts  are  secured.  Of  course 
the  wretch  who  approaches  a  juror  with  coin  in 
his  hand  is  noj;  worse  than  the  counsel  who  em- 
ploys him  or  the  official  who  looks  to  one  side 
while  the  bargaining  is  being  done. 

"The  reason  why  jury  bribers  are  so  seldom 
punished  is  because   if  justice  were   done  they 
would  head  so  long  a  procession  in  the  direction 
of  the  penitentiary.    Men  who  have  become  rich 
by  that  kind  of  practice  deprecate  proceedings 
that  3-ead  to  exposure.    Yet,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, jury-bribing  is  treason.   It  is  treason 
not   only  against   the  existing  Government  but 
against  all  government,  i/l/hen  men  see  that  there 
is  no  justice  to  be  obtained  in  the  courts  they 
devise  other  ways  to  protect  life  and  property. 
Justice  they  want   and   justice  they  will  have. 
If  the  courts  are  so  constituted  that   justice 
cannot  be  reached  through  that  source  a  shorter 
way  will  be  found.  .  ," 
The  following  blanket  criticism  of  local  corruption  vitas 
published  in  the  Examiner  on  April  19,  1894: 
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"THE  CRIMINAL'S  PARADISE 
"There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  duties  of  Governments,  but  all  wto  believe 
that  Governments  have  any  cause  for  existence 
at  all  hold  that  their  first  obligation  is  to 
administer  justice,  knd   yet  it  is   just  exactly 
at  that  most  fundamental  point   that  our  local 
administrative  machine  in  San  Francisco  has  most 
conspicuously  broken  down.  The  exhibit  of  unpun- 
ished crime  .  ,  ,  shows  that  no  criminal  who 
knows  the  ropes  and  has  money  or  influence  enough 
to  pull  them  need  fear  punishment  for  any  offense 
in  a  San  Francisco  court.  There  are  judges  who 
cannot  be  hoodwinked,  but  It  is  easy  to  get  cases 
transferred  from  their  courts  to  others  presid- 
ed over  by  more  pliable  magistrates.   Clerks  and 
prosecuiing  attorneys  are  usually  obliging,  and 
any  little  favor  in  the  way  of  having  a  record 
juggled  or  a  nollel  entered  can  be  counted  on 
by  a  criminal  with  proper  credentials. 

"The  most  useful  ally  of  crime  is  delay: 
'When  in  doubt  ask  for  a  continuance,'  is  a  max- 
im worth  more  to  the  criminal  lawyer  than  all 
the  calf-bound  learning  in  the  law  library.  V\?ith 
time,  witnesses  die   or  move  away,   prosecutors 


1.  A  legal  term  indicating  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  will  proceed 
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lose  their  interest,  the  public  ceases  to  keep 
track  of  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  way  be- 
comes clear  for  unobtrusive  return  of  the  de- 
fendant to  society. 

"The  trouble  with  all  our  courts  is  that 
everybody  connected  with  them  reposes  too  much 
confidence   In  Icnown  rascals.   An  honest  judge 
takes  the  word  of  a  dishonest  one,  or  a  dishon- 
est clerk,  attorney,  politician, or  anybody  else 
whose  interest  it  may  be  to  make  him  believe  a 
lie.  Men  whose  characters  are  so  notorious  that 
their  mere  presence  in  any  locality  would  entitle 
the  neighbors  to  apply  for  their  abatement  as  a 
nuisance  can  tell  any  sort  of  a  story  about  bonds, 
or  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  or  the  previous 
character  or  future  intentions  of  a  prisoner, 
and  have  their  unsupported  word  accepted  at  par. 
Shyster  lawyers  who  would  make  a  doormat  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  for  a  dollar  a  piece,  or  five 
dollars  for  the  ten,   can  whisper  any  sort  of 
yellow-covered  romance  into  the  ear  of  a  judge 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be,  if  not  be- 
lieved, at  least  acted  upon,  which  is  more  to 
their  purpose. 
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"This  'Senatorial  courtesy'  toward  court 
parasites  must  cease  if  the  scandal  of  judicial 
maladministration  in  San  Francisco  is  to  be 
cured.  Prosecutions  must  not  be  allowed  to  lag, 
excuses  must  not  be  accepted,  and  nothing  must 
be  taken  on  trust.  There  must  be  no  backdoor 
agreements,  but  ever^'^thing  must  be  done  in  open 
day*  Unless  the  prevailing  methods  be  altered 
in  this  direction  the  law  will  continue  to  be 
despised  as  the  servant  and  accomplice  of  crime." 
The  Chronicle  of  March  15,  1895,  accused  the  Southern 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  "deliberate  swindling"  by  Imowingly 

evading  its  tax  responsibilities: 

"DODGING  TAXATION 
"Just  before  the  first  Monday  of  the  pres- 
ent month  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  in 
and  about  its  yards  at  Oakland  point  personal 
property  which  H»  P«  Dalton,  the  present  assess- 
or of  Alameda  County,  had  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  ;ll,  300,000.  Assessor  Dalton,  however, 
could  not  assess  the  personal  property  of  the 
railroad  xrntil  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and 
before  that  day  had  arrived  the  railroad  company 
had  employed  all  its  extra  cars  and  engines  to 
haul  steel  rails  and  railroad  ties  out  of  Alarae- 
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da  Covinty  and  to  string  them  along  the  line  of 
the  road.  When  Assessor  Dalton  went  to  the  rail- 
road yards  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  he  found 
them  as  bare  of  rails  and  ties  and  even  of  coal 
as  Mother  Hubbard  found  her  cupboard f  Over  '^l, 
000,000  worth  of  personal  property  hSfS  been  haul- 
ed out  of  the  county  to  escape  taxation. 

"There  is  but  one  name  for  such  conduct  as 
this,  and  that  is  deliberate  swindling.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Imew  its  obligations  to  the 
State  and  county  as  a  taxpayer,  and  it  has  vio- 
lated them  deliberately,  and  by  a  trick  which 
befits  rather  a  charlatan  or  a  miser  than  a  cor- 
poration which  owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  California •" 
Betrayal  of  the  city  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Stipervis- 
ors  by  the  Examiner  of  February  7,  1898: 

"THE  PEOPLE  BETRAYED 
"The  Shifty  Ei^ht  has  done  the  work  that 
the  people  had  reason  to  expect  of  it.  It  has 
passed  the  order  fixing  water  rates  at  a  figure 
that  will  increase  the  income  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Company.  The  rates  are  the  same  as  the  ex- 
tortionate schedule  of  last  year.  ♦  • 

"The  people  had  no  right  to  look  for  any- 
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thing  better*  The  men  who  betrayed  them  last 
year  are  not  of  the  kind  to  forswear  their  ways 
for  anything  less  than  the  certainty  of  the 
prison  cell.  •  • 

"...  But  the  time  has  pasr-;ed  when  we  can 
expect  shame  at  broken  pledges  or  regard  of  repu- 
tation from  the  members  of  the  Shifty  Eight.  • 

"...  Supervisor  Dodge  showed  by  figures 
that  nobody  cared  to  dispute  that  the  schedule 
that  was  adopted  is  actually  a  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  company.  •  • 

"The  proceedings  of  these  men  but  add  to 
the  regret  that  the  law's  delay  should  have  per- 
mitted them  to  serve  in  a  place  that  they  have 
demonstrated  their  unfitness  to  fill.  Against 
the  eight  men  who  passed  the  schedule  there  is 
a  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  removing  them 
from  office  for  their  course  in  the  passage  of 
the  last  water  order.  They  are  in  office  only 
by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  an  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  permits  the  expelled  members 
to  remain  in  office  pending  the  hearing  of  an 
appeal." 
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FART  4 

FINANCE 
The  question  of  governmental  fiscal  policy  has  always 
been  and  probably  always  will  be  a  moot  subject  for  discus- 
sion. No  matter  whether  conditions  of  abundance  prevail,  a 
general  shortage  of  purchasing  power  invariably  brings  about 
the  widespread  discussion  of  finances  and  theoretical  solu- 
tions of  the  vexatious  problems  arising  therefrom.  What  to 
use  for  money;  what  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  shall  be 
coined;  when  inflation  can  be  expected  to  start;  when  the 
printing  of  greenbacks  should  stop  --  all  were  questions  which 
caused  concern  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Prom  1848  to  1900,  four  major  economic  crises  gripped 
the  nation,  which  reached  their  severest  stages  in  the  years 
1857,  1873,  1884,  and  1893.  The  crises  of  1857  followed 
wild  and  widespread  speculation  in  land  and  over  expansion 
in  railways.  The  panic  of  1873  followed  a  long  period  of 
inflation,  speculation  in  land,  and  high  prices  brought 
on  by  the  Civil  War;  that  of  1884  was  brought  about  under 
similar  conditions,   and  has   often  been  considered  as  only 
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a  continuation  of  its  immediate  predecessor.  Uncertainty 
in  regard  to  money  metals  and  standards  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  1893  panic j  but  no  doubt  previous 
disasters  and  particularly  the  long  period  of  Inflation  from 
1862  to  1S79,  during  which  payment  in  specie  (coin)  was  sus- 
pended, contributed  to  the  disaster.  Sectionalism  played  an 
important  part  in  discussion  of  the  financial  remedies  which 
should  be  administered; in  any  one  section  the  remedy  advanced 
was  usually  determined  by  the  metallic  raw  material  or  the 
agricultural  products  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
section.  The  anticipated  depletion  of  the  world's  supply  of 
raw  gold  was  advanced  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  "free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one"  should  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Government.  Later 
developments  —  the  discovery  of  new  gold  mines  and  a  "more 
scientific"  control  of  management  of  fiscal  policy  —  caused 
abandonment  of  the  sixteen-to-one  theory,  but  not  before  the 
propaganda  in  its  behalf  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Government  to  coin  and  issue  enough  silver  to  contribute  to  fu- 
ture financial  troubles,  of  an  inflationary  character. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  early-day  San  Francisco 
editors  gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  editorial 
space  to  the  question  of  finance.  California  was  the  gold- 
dust  bowl  of  the  nation;  San  Francisco  was  the  headquarters 
of  gigantic  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  And  the 
fact  that  California  gold,   in  the  hands  of  San  Franciscans, 
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did  so  much  for  the  nation  in  tiraes  of  national  stress  and 
e/aergencies  entitled  the  citjr  to  have  an  important  voice  in 
the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  Also,  it  was  nati^ral 
that  the  editorial  consideration  given  to  financial  prooleras 
was  linked  with  intrinsic  political,  industrial,  and  comiuGr- 
cial  conditions. 

In  the  absence  of  a  necessary  suoply  of  the  "mediurn  of 
exchange,"  San  Francisco,  like  many  other  cities  throughout 
the  country,  issued  scrip  durin^  the  panic  of  1357*  Its  is- 
suance necessarily  complicated  the  city's  financial  problems, 
and  therefore  received  considerable  editorial  comuent.  The 
question  was  handled  editorially  in  the  usual  cock-sure  and 
short-cut  manner  of  the  times,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Even- 
ing Bulletin,  October  14,  1857  for  example,  suggest ing  that 
the  proper  procedure  to  clear  up  the  local  scrip  situation 
would  be  to  exchange  emergency''  paper,  to  the  amoujit  of  mil- 
lions, for  real  money  from  the  pviblic  treasury  of  the  State 
of  California: 

"FUNDING  OP  THE  FLOATING  SCRIPT 
"One  of  the  -lost  important  matters  that 
will  come  before  the  ne:ct  Legislature,  so  far 
as  San  Francisco  i."  concerned,  is  the  bill  for 
fvinding  the  floating  script  (sic)  of  the  city 
and  county  governraents,  now  gone  out  of  exis- 
tence »  .  .  •  v/e   take  it  there  must  be  tv/elve 
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hvindred  thousand  dollars  .  •  •  of  city  Indebted- 
ness,and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  co\inty 
paper  unprovided  for.  And  this  exclusive  of 
forged  script,  of  which  there  is  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least  »  •  •  • 

"...  We  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  no  further  delay  In  making  provisions  for  the 
equitable  portion  of  our  floating  debt;  and  at 
the  same  time, that  any  measure  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  adopt  for  the  funding  cf  the  script 
(sic)  may  contain  adequate  provisions  for 
discriminating  betv/een  claims  that  are  just, 
and  those  which  are  unjust. 

"We  think  a  safe  practice  v;ould  be  for  the 
Legislature  to  appoint  a  Board,  with  pov/er  to 
examine  into  and  decide  upon  the  nature  and  val- 
ue of  the  original  service  or  goods  furnished 
the  city,  out  of  which  each  particular  claim 
grev/,  and  then  let  bonds  be  issued  for  such 
amount.  In  this  way  the  public  would  pay  for 
what  they  have  received  --  no  more  and  nc  less 

ir 
•  •  • 

And  with  equal  ass^irance  and  noteworthy  optimism,  the 
same  paper, a  few  weeks  later,  November  4,  1857,  evaluated  the 
Eastern  financial  crisis: 
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"EFFECT  OP  TES  FIHAMCIAL  PRESSURE  ON 
CALIFCR ITIA 

"After  hearing  fully  the  particulars  of  the 
monetary  disasters  in  the  Old  States,  and  form- 
ing a  conclusion  as  to  their  extent,  the  next 
thing  gone,  is  to  speculate  upon  their  effects 
in  California.  How  are  we  to  be  injured  or 
"benefited.  This  is  the  question  ever  suggested 
by  man's  selfishness  •  •  . 

"The  news  reaching  us  to  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  credit  and  confidence  in  New  York, 
and  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  principal 
commercial  houses  and  banking  institutions,  will 
inevitably  be  followed  by  a  tremendous  crash 
throughoxit  the  western  and  southwestern  States. 
The  business  relations  of  those  States  with 
New  York  are  of  such  a  character,  that  they 
must  fall  with  the  overthrow  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  •  •  • 

"Money  will  be  so  tight  that  property  must 
depreciate  greatly  in  value;  capital  will  be  so 
tight  that  property  must  depreciate  greatly  in 
value J  capital  will  be  so  hard  to  reach,  and 
will  command  so  high  a  premium,  that  most,  if 
not  all  the  great  projects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, must  be  delayed  or  entirely  given  over... 
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In  short,  a  sudden  and  heavy  revulsion  will 
be  felt,  which  cannot  but  produce  much  suffer- 
ing and  distress  .  .  . 

".  .  .The  revulsion  and  distress  will  oper- 
ate to  check,  or  turn  elsewhere  this  immigration. 
There  will  be  no  encouragement  for  men  to  go  to 
the  wilds  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  or  Nebraska,  to 
open  farms  or  grow  grain,  unless  the  crops  will 
bring  remunerative  prices  .  .  .  The  man  stand- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  casting  his 
eyes  westward  for  a  new  home,  can  now  be  in- 
duced to  stretch  his  vision  further  than  the 
luxuriant  grain  fields  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. If  he  does,  where  can  it  rest  but  on 
California? 

"Thus  we  take  it,  that  the  great  finan- 
cial pressure  at  the  East,  is  going  to  prove 
ultimately  of  vast  benefit  to  California.  What 
is  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  State 
—  What  we  have  been  languishing  for  diiring  the 
last  four  years  --  is  population  .  .  . 

"Too  many  cannot  come  .  .  • 

"It  is  true  that  the  depression  at  the 
East  will  be  slightly  and  temporarily  felt  on 
this  side,  in  business  circles,  particularly  in 
San  Francisco  ...  In  our  opinion,  it  will  be 
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•  •  •  compensated  by  the  check  it  will  give  to 
California  shipments  by  foreign  houses.  Capi- 
tal will  be  too  scarce  and  high  to  risk  on  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  ventures  •  •  •  our  mercan- 
tile business  will  not  be  exposed  to  so  many 
serious  and  ruinous  fluctuations.  And  with  the 
increase  of  population,  our  interior  trade  will 
continue  to  grow  in  extent  and  value,  year  after 
year,  upon  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis." 
On  February  18,  1870,  the  Bulletin  commented  upon  a 

decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  validity  of  the 

Legal  Tender  Act: 

"A  CURRMCY  DECISION 
"  •  •  .  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  a  majority 
of  the  Court  decided  that  gold or  its  equivalent 
must  be  given  in  payment  of  all  debts  contracted 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act. 
The  decision  will  have  but  little  effect  ah  this 
State,  because  the  specific  contract  has  already, 
in  a  majority  of  instances  provided  against  pay- 
ment in  greenbacks.  But  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Herald  that  it 
has  increased  the  value  of  mortgages  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York  20  per  cent;  and  that  it 
will  require  about  eight  millions  more   green- 
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backs  to  pay  the  mortgages  than  would  have  been 
required  without  this  decision;  and  that  the 
holders  of  mortgages  throughout  the  country 
have  gained,  under  this  decision,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  million. 

'L'The  validity  of  legal  tender  during  and 
since  the  vmv ,  has  not  yet  been  otherwise  than 
incidentally  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  the  question  has  not  yet  been  made  in  the 
pleadings  in  any  case  before  the  Court.  But 
the  inference  is  a  strong  one  that  when  the 
question  is  fairly  presented,  the  Court,  by  a 
majority  at  least,  will  sustain  the  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Act." 
Pour  days   later,  February  22,  1870,  the  Bulletin  made 

the  following  observation  concerning  Congressional  approval 

of  monetary  depreciation: 

"PROGRESS  BACKWARD 
"We  have  had  news  from  Washington.  Yes- 
terday the  House,  by  a  large  majority,  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  country  needs 
a  greater  volume  of  currency,  and  instructing 
the  Banking  Committee  to  report  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  of  at  least  fifty  millions. 
This  is  progress  backwards  with  a  vengence.   It 
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is  not  only  an  act  of  folly,  but  a  deliberate 
blow  at  our  national  credit.  The  great  evil  of 
the  coxmtry,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  inflated 
and  irredeemable  currency.  It  is  the  one  canker 
sore  festering  at  the  heart  of  the  nation.   It 
destroys  all  the  relations  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry,  setting  up  an  artificial  standard  of 
values,   and  making  commercial  transactions  so 
hazardous  that  the  energies  of  the  country  are 
crippled.   The  Government  and  the  people  have 
been  striving  hard  to  correct  the  evil,   and 
bring  the  national  finances  to  a  normal  stan- 
dard.  The  national  debt  has  been  largely  re- 
duced, the  price  of  Government  bonds  has  rapidly 
advanced,  and  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment.  Yet  at  this  time 
—  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  — 
when  the  whole  country  is  rejoicing  over  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  retvirn  to  the  sober  habits 
of  peace  times,   the  popular  branch  of  the  Nat- 
ional Legislature  deliberately  proposes  to  de- 
bauch the  currency,  and  indefinitely  perpetuate 
the  era  of  greenbacks  t 
"Can  folly  farther  go?" 
On  May  15,  1873,  the  Alta  California  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  use  of  greenbacks: 
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"PUBLIC  SEI^TBu^HT  AUD  GREENBACKS 
"About  a  dozen  interior  newspapers  of  late 
have  been  urging  the  people  of  California  to 
abandon  their  gold  currency,   and  they  have 
stated  unequivocally  that  they  were  faithfully 
expressing  the  public  opinion  of  the  local  com- 
munities in  which  they  circulate.   We  are  vn- 
able  to  comprehend,  however,  that  there  can  be 
any  better  indication  of  public  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  money  than  the  public  practice;   and 
gold  continues  to  be  the  general  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  the  exclusive  standard  of  value  in 
all  the  interior  tovms.  Several  interior  papers 
tell  their  readers  that  the  San  Francisco  bankers. 
Importers  and  brokers  prevent  the  use  of  legal 
tender  notes,   and  seem  to  be  grossly  Ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Brokers  would  like  exceedingly  well  to  have  the 
same  fun  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  as 
the  Nev;  Yorks  Boards  have.   The  brokers  are  no 
enemies  of  the  greenback  currency.   The  chief 
commercial  banks  receive  paper  money  on  deposit, 
and  pay  it  to  order  as  readily  as  gold.   The 
assertion,   so  far  as  they  are  concerned,   is 
not  true,  but  if  it  were,  hov/  could  they  con- 
trol the  people?   The  idea  is  absurd.   They 
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must  consult  the  wis'^es  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity or  go  down. 

"Business  men,   generally,   not   only  in 
San  Francisco,  but  throxxshout  the  State,  prefer 
gold,  and  act  on  their  belief.   But  they   do 
not  object  to  greonbacks,  for  the  gold  notes 
are  in  greater  demanu  than  gold  itself.   Any- 
body vdio  insists  on  paying  a  debt   in  paper 
money  at  the  current  rates,  will  find  no  ser- 
ious objection.   With  such  a  willingness,   why 
should  this  city  be  responsible  for  the  cur*, 
rency  of  Sacramento?  •  •  • 
The  editorial  from  the  Morning  Call  illustrate  its  edi- 
torial position  on  the  question  of  greenbacks   at  that  time. 
On  May  1,  1873,  appeared  the  following: 

"WHO  WOULD  BE  GAINER? 
"A  contemporary  asks  this  question  concern- 
ing greenbacks,  provided  California  could  be  made 
to  discard  the  vise  of  gold  in  money  transact- 
ions. In  the  first  place  the  men  who  loan 
money  would  be  benefitted,  for  they  would  tak© 
notes  for  so  many  dollars,  and  these  dollars 
would  eventually  have  to  be  paid  with  gold. 
Again,  every  corporation  which  could  pay  off 
its  workers  with  a  depreciated  currency  would 
gain.  The  bankers  who  had  been  made  agents  for 
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the  sale  of  bonds,  carried  large  sums  for  the 
railroads.  Jay  Cook  &  Co.  led  all  others  as 
railroad  bankers.  They  had  a  closer  relation 
with  the  Government  than  any  other  house,  and 
rarely  was  the  question  raised  about  the  lati- 
tude of  their  transactions •  The  great  trouble 
was,  in  the  outset,  confined  to  banks  and  bank- 
ers who  were  not  doing  a  legitimate  banking 
business.  And  precisely  the  same  trouble  would 
have  overtaken  nearly  all  of  them  a  year  ago 
had  Jay  Cook  &  Co.  then  gone  down.  The  run 
upon  the  savings  bank  is  not  very  formidable, 
because  these  institutions  could  enforce  the 
thirty-day  rule . 

"It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
New  York  panic  not  only  had  its  inception  in 
a  bank  which  was  literally  building  a  railroad, 
but  it  began  at  a  time  when  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  had  been  for  many  previous  years.  The  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  others  who  control 
the  great  vol\ime  of  business  have  put  out  no 
flag  of  distress.  They  have  no  other  trouble 
today  than  that  which  has  been  forced  on  to 
those  banks  which  invited  a  failure  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  transactions.   If  a  panic 
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in  that  quarter  was  inevitable,  it  could  not 
occur  at  a  more  favorable  time. 

"President  Grant  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  emergency  did  not  warrant  the 
letting  out  of  any  of  the  currency  reserve  of 
forty-four  millions  .  •  • 

"There  will  be  a  clearing  of  the  financial 
horizon  shortly.  Well  managed  banking  instl- 
tutions  will  come  out  all  right,  as  for  the  rest, 
settling  day  might  as  well  come  now  as  any  later 
period. 

"Central  Pacific  Railroad,  for  instance, 
would  gain  a  very  large  sum  annually.  Would 
the  farmer  be  a  gainer  by  being  paid  in  green- 
backs instead  of  gold?  Would  mechanics  and 
ordinary  laborers  gain  with  such  a  change?  We 
are  unable  to  find  any  person  who  prefers  paper, 
which  is  at  a  discount  at  some  fifteen  per  cent, 
rather  than  gold.  Indeed,  if  any  one  perfers 
greenbacks  to  gold,  there  is  nothing  In  our  laws 
to  hinder  him  from  receiving  them  at  the  present 
time.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  making  men 
believe  that  greenbacks  are  as  good  as  gold.  If 
this  can  be  done,  the  transition  from  gold  to 
greenbacks  will  be  very  easy.  Perhaps  Stanford 
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and  his  organs  can  accomplish  this  result." 
On  the  Following  day, May  2,   1873,  the  Call  remarked  that: 
"The  Sacramento  Record  and  San  Francisco's 
Chronicle  are  working  together  at  this  time, 
trying  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  California 
to  take  greenbacks  and  discard  gold  in  ordin- 
ary transactions*  As  we  \inderstand  the  subject, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  those  persons  in 
California  who  prefer  greenbacks  from  taking 
them.   They  are  in  fact  a  'legal  tender'  for 
all  transactions  where  an  absolute  agreement 
is  not  made  for  the  payment  of  gold.   No 
legislation  is  required  to  introduce  greenbacks* 
There  is  no  trouble  in  using  them  if  we  have 
them.   They  may  be  purchased,  however,  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  some  fifteen  per  cent  dis- 
count.  Inasmuch  as  our  laws  permit  the  use  of 
greenbacks,  why  do  not  the  people  take  them  in- 
stead of  gold?   Simply  because  they  have  gold 
and  it  is  worth  more«   If  anyone  prefers  paper 
to  gold,  we  certainly  shall  not  put  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  receiving  it.   It  Is  simply  a 
question  whether  men  who  employ  laborers  can 
induce  those  laborers   to  take  eighty-five 
cents  instead  of  a  dollar.   If  grocers  and 
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butchers  wish  to  take  Greenbacks,  we  shall 
make  no  objection.  If  our  fanners  prefer  pay- 
ments to  be  made  for  their  wheat  in  greenbacks, 
this  is  their  business,  not  ours.  But  after 
all,  would  it  not  be  best,  inasmuch  as  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  believed  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  new  departure,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  paying  off  its  own  men  with  green- 
backs, before  asking  others  to  do  so?" 
On  October  28,  1873,  the  Bulletin  advocated  the  renone- 
tizatxon  of  silver: 

"RE-MONSTIZING  SILVER  AND  SPECIE 

"While  the  recent  financial  Panic  in  the 
East  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
return  to  specific  pajrments,  no  means  have  yet 
been  put  into  operation  to  bring  about  that  desir- 
able result.  The  ablest  financiers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  ventilating  their  ideas  freely, 
suggesting  the  plans  as  diversified  as  numer- 
ous. Simultaneous  with  this  agitation  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation of  silver  as  a  commodity,  caused  partly 
by  an  increased  production  at  home  and  partly 
by  the  glutting  of  markets  abroad,  is  creating 
considerable  alarm  in  financial  circles  •  •  . 
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"It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all 
ages,  silver  has  played  the  most  important 
part  as  specie.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
last  two  or  three  generations  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively demonetized  hy  various  nations  pre- 
viously using  it,  and  gold  adopted  in  its  stead 
as  the  principal  legal  tender;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  bullion  is  rapidly  decreasing 
--  so  rapidly  as  to  suggest  a  compulsory  early 
resumption  of  silver  as  a  legal  tender  for  all 
sums  by  those  nations  who  have  heretofore  de- 
monetized it.  The  present  combination  cf  events 
in  this  country  is  probably  only  hastening  it 
forward  a  little  faster  toward  that  era." 
On  Nevember  6,  1877,  ttie  Examiner  blamed  partisan  politi- 
cal activity  for  the  passage  of  a  silver  bill: 

"THE  SILVER  DOLLAR  BILL 
"An  unexpected  and  astonishing  victory  was 
won  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  yesterday, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Bill  to  make  the  silver 
dollar  of  412|  grains  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  in 
cases  where  contracts  provide  otherwise.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  163  to  34,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  Congressman  Davis  of  this 
city.  Radical,  was  the  only  member  from  this 
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Coast  who  voted  in  the  negative  .  .  .  Secre- 
tary Sherman  is  vehement  in  condemnation  of  the 
measure,  and  predicts  that,  should  it  finally 
become  a  law  there  would  succeed  in  three 
months  an  universal  clamor  for  its  repeal.  He 
thinks  it  will  cause  a  rise  in  gold  and  depre- 
ciation in  greenbacks  .  .  .  But  there  is  one 
effect  its  passage  by  the  House  will  surely 
have  --  and  that  is  the  Influence  the  State 
elections  in  several  States  to-day  ...  As  a 
Democratic  measure  ...  it  is  certain  to 
largely  advantage  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
every  State  .  .  .  Whether,  in  the  face  of  such 
victories,  which  would  be  viewed  somewhat  a 
popular  approval  of  the  Bill,  the  Radicals  in 
the  Senate  will  join  to  defeat  it,  or,  in  case 
of  its  passage  by  that  body,  Mr.  Hayes  should 
then  refuse  it,  is  problematical.  The  poli- 
ticians must  learn  that  the  popular  will  is 
mightier  than  they  are,  and  they  must  at  length 
succumb. " 
The  Morning  Call  of  July  1,  1878,  reviews  the  "pack- 
ing" of  the  Supreme  Court  with  greenback  advocates  over  the 
previous  decade,  and  finds  that  the  greenback  controversy 
is  no  longer  an  issue: 
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"LEGAL  TENDER 
"The  New  York  Times  has  discovered  that  the 
Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  legal  tender  was 
only  saved  from  being  vine onsti tut ional  by  its 
urgent  necessity.  The  original  Act  of  1862, 
it  says,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  but 
passed  reluctantly.  The  Supreme  Court  passed 
upon  the  question  in  1869.  •  •  in  the  negative. 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  Judges  Field,  Grier,Nelson 
and  Clifford  held  this  view.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  decision.  Congress  increased  the  number  of 
Judges  from  eight  to  nine,  and  the  President 
appointed  the  new  Judge  with  a  view  to  reverse 
this  decision.  Judge  Grier  resigned,  and  this 
made  room  for  another  greenback  advocate.  Thus 
reconstructed,  the  Svipreme  Court  granted  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case,  and  three  of  the  old  Judges 
and  the  two  new  ones  constituting  a  majority, 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  as 
applicable  to  all  contracts,  without  the  dis- 
tinction of  date  .  .  •  The  decision  was  rendered 
in  1870,  five  years  after  the  war  had  ceased, 
and  eight  years  after  the  first  issue  of  legal 
tenders.  The  Times,,  in  its  war  on  national 
currency,  attempts  to  belittle  this  decision  by 
reference  to  the  admission  of  Judge  Miller, 
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who  wrote  the  affirmative  opinion  that  the  law 
was  the  result  of  necessity  •  •  •  The  decision, 
affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Act,  was  given  nearly  eight  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  legal  tenders  have  appreciated 
from  a  discount  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
to  par  with  coin^  The  objections  which  then 
existed  against  greenbacks  as  a  legal  tender 
for  debts  have  been  removed  by  their  appreciation* 
In  1870  the  Court  affirmed  that  a  creditor 
who  had  loaned  gold  twenty  jrears  before  uust 
accept  greenbacks  in  "oayment.  The  argiunenta 
advanced  by  the  two  new  Judges  •neve  specious 
and  not  borne  out  by  existing  factsi' 
The  "free  and  unlimited"  coinage  of  silver  was  ajialyzed 
by  the  Alt a  California.  February  5,  1385: 

"FREE  SILVER 
"At  the  Denver  Silver  Convention  a  great 
debate  occurred  over  thR  Insertion  of  the  word 
"free"  in  the  resolutions  calling  for  the  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver.  As  finally  passed 
the  resolution  demanded  that  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver should  be  both  'Free  and  unlimited, '  but 
at  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  late  Convention 
as  to  what  the  words  signify.  Some  assume  that 
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they  are  more  rhetorical  than  anything  else, 
while  the  radical  silver  men  claim  that  they 
mean  exactly  what  they  say,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, abandoning  its  present  policy  of  buying 
silver  In  the  market,  shall  coin  silver  dollars, 
at  actual  cost,  for  every  person  who  presents 
the  btillion  •  ♦  •  The  objection  to  the  coinage 
of  standard  dollars  on  the  plan  proposed  is 
that  it  would  make  the  United  States  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  all  the  foreign  silver.  Eighty- 
five  cents  in  gold  will  buy  enough  European 
silver  to  make  a  standard  dollar,  and  after 
being  brought  here  and  coined,  it  is  by  law 
exchangeable  for  a  gold  dollar,  worth  fifteen 
cents  more  in  foreign  markets.  Under  the  Bland 
law,  it  is  the  government  that  makes  the  profit, 
while  with  'free'  coinage  it  will  be  the  owner 
of  the  bullion.  The  advocates  of  the  proposal 
thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
silver  miners  to  be  able  to  coin  their  silver, 
instead  of  selling  it  to  the  Government,  but 
on  trial  the  advantage  would  rather  be  with 
the  speculators,  for  the  silver  could  be 
brought  in  from  abroad  faster  than  it  could  be 
dug  out  of  the  ground." 
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The  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1005,  registered  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  view  of  Senator  Sherraan  on  the  gold-silver 
issue  of  that  time: 

"WHAT  INCREASCTG  THE  VALUE  OF  TKE   SILVER 
DOLLAR  LIEANS 

"The  position  which  Senator  Sherman  takes 
on  Silver  does  not  appear  to  be  as  broad  as  it 
]ni£,ht  be.  He  is  reoorted  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  equal  tenns,  but 
he  thinks  that  the  Standard  Dollar  should  be 
increased  in  bullion  value  until  it  is  equal  to 
a  Gold  Dollar.  The  effor-t  to  base  silver  legis- 
lation on  the  proposition  that  the  Silver  In- 
dustry is  entitled  to  encouragement,  has  a  ten- 
dency rather  to  belittle  the  question.  In  the 
abstract  point  of  view,  Silver  deserves  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government,  just  as  much 
as  coal  or  iron.  But  this  is  not  the  control- 
ling consideration*  The  silver  question  is  of 
absorbing  interest  to  every  debtor  in  the  co\m- 
try,no  matter  whether  he  or  it  be  an  individual, 
a  City,  the  State  or  the  Nation. 

"The  proposition  of  Mr.  Sherman  Is  to  add 
to  all  debts  the  difference  now  existing  between 
Gold  and  Silver.   We  do  not  think  that  that 
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would  be  juat  or  that  the  people  would  stand 
it.  Silver  down  is  only  a  convertible  term  for 
Gold  up.  Gold  is  up  because  of  the  unfriendly 
legislation  against  Silver.  The  metallic  ad- 
justment disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  Bismarck, 
without  much  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about,  is 
certain  to  be  restored,  for  there  is  not  enough 
Gold  in  the  world  to  go  aroimd.  In  the  United 
States  the  two  metals  are  all  right  if  the 
dictionaries  and  those  who  are  merely  actuated 
by  selfish  motives  will  let  them  alone. 

"...  If  the  Standard  Dollar  were  made 
equal  in  value  to  the  Gold  Dollar,   variation 
in  the  price  of  silver  would  send  either  one 
or  the  other  out  of  the  country.   If  silver 
were  to  go  up,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  melting 
pot  and  exported  .  .  »  A  rise  of  a  penny  in 
the  ounce  would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  us  at 
any  time  of  small  change  ...  When  the  policy 
of  other  nations  of  civilization  is  crystalized 
we  will  be  able  to  place  our  financial  system 
on  an  enduring  basis,  but  not  much  before." 
Claiming  that  cheap  money  was   the  cause  of  "vmeasy 
caDical,"  Examiner  of  June  29,  1885,   presented  the  fol- 
lowing argument : 
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"VKEASY  CAPITAL 
"It  is  said  that  there  is  nore  capital 
at  the  present  time  see^:ins  investnent  in 
Europe  and  the  United  Sta'.es  than  any  period 
in  a  quarter  of  a  centTiry.  The  growing  ab\an- 
dance  of  money,  and  the  credit,  therefore  (sic) 
makes  (sic)  it  cheap  and.  decreases  (sic)  the 
opportxmities  for  employinG,  it  at  a  3atisfac~ 
tory  profit,  without  incurring;  the  iiii;ninent 
risk  of  losing  the  whole  •  •  •  For  a  time  high 
rates  of  interest  v;ere  obtained  for  untold 
nillions  of  English  money  loaned  in  the  United 
States*  But  that  golden  age  has  passed  by, prob- 
ably never  to  return*  The  increasing  wealth 
of  this  country  has  already  forced  much  of 
that  European  money  to  seek  other  channels, 
and  has  competed  with  the  remainder  until  no:flr 
the  rates  on  Investments  that  are  regarded  as 
absolutely  safe  are  down  to  the  English  level, 
if  not  below  it  .  •  •  Such  a  condition  of 
things  naturally  appeals  to  the  speculative 
impulse  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  who  would 
resent  the  imputation  that  they  are  speculators* 
They  abhor  gambling,  but  are  content  to  take 
what  they  called  a  moderate  risk  on  the  princi- 
pal for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something  better 
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than  the  minimum  of  interest.   Mining  ventures 
are  regarded  as  hazardous,  and  manufactures  in 
which  the  holder  has  no  control  are  deemed  by 
many  as  less  so*   So  i.ioney  remains   idle  and 
cheap,  and  a  lethargy  has  fallen  upon the  trade." 
A  comparison  of  United  States  Treasury  figures  of  the 
year  1G85  and  those  of  today  is  made  possible,   in  some 
respects,  by  a  Morning  Cr:!!  editorial  of  July  15,  that  year. 

"A  TALK  WITH  NSVv  TORK  BANKERS 
"That  was  a  cool  proposition  made  by  several 
New  York  baricers  to  Ti'-easixrer  Joixian  to  loan  the 
Government  '1^20,000,000  in  gold  to  savQ  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  using  its  own  silver  money 
in  payment  of  debts.  Treasurer  Jordan  pointed 
out  the  effect  of  making  pa^mients  exclusively 
in  gold  while  the  Government  by  law  was  com- 
pelled to  receive  silver.  The  gold  surplus,  he 
said,  had  become  reduced  to  less  than  ^1^20,000,- 
000,  and  the  drain  was  still  going  on.  The 
Treasury  Department  elects  to  redeem  greenbacks 
with  gold,  unless  silver  is  especially  desired. 
It  pays  demands  in  greenbacks,  which  thus  be- 
come the  equivalent  of  gold.  Silver  thus  dis- 
credited and  being  in  danger  of  further  disgrace 
remains  idle  in  the  vaults.  The  Treasury  vaults 
now  contain  $68,000,  000  in  erccess  of  certificates  . 
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This  $68, 000,OCX)  is  the  total  of  idle  silver  money. 
There  is  ^100,000,000  in  gold  kept  as  reserve 
fund  to  redeem  greenbacks  with.  There  is  no 
reason  in  law  why  $50,000,000  of  the  ''^68,000,000 
in  silver  should  not  be  regarded  as  held  in  re- 
serve to  redeem  greenbacks  with.  The  New  York 
banks  are  hoarding  gold  as  a  speculation.  They 
are  trying  to  effect  a  comer  in  the  gold  market  • 
If  they  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  policy  of 
demonetizing  silver,  the  market  value  of  gold 
will  increase.  The  banks  will  have  every  man 
by  the  throat  who  owes  a  dollar  •  •  .  The  fluct- 
uations of  money  are  marked  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  merchandise.  The  fact  has  been  established 
that  gold  has  appreciated  in  its  relation  to 
merchandise  within  twenty  years.' 

The  appreciation  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  silver. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  silver  has  been  a 
truer  measure  of  value  than  gold.  Discredited 
as  it  has  been  by  hostile  legislation  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  has  not  fallen 
much  below  its  former  relation  to  merchandise* 
Treasurer  Jordan  had  the  sense  to  inform  the 
New  York  bankers  that  he  was  not  borrowing  money 
on  the  Government's  accoimt.   The  Treasury  was 
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amply  able  to  meet  its  own  obligations.  But  it 
might  not  be  able  to  hoard  '.^68,000,000  in  noney 
without  some  inconvenience.  Either  the  banks 
must  let  go  their  gold  or  the  Treasury  would  pay 
a  portion  of  its  obligations  in  silver.  When 
Congress  meets  the  question  of  gold  or  of  gold 
and  silver  will  come  up  for  solution.  It  can- 
not be  put  off  much  longer." 
.  On  the  same  day,  July  15,  18S5,  the  Chronicle  disa- 
greed with  Eastern  bankers  on  the  question  of  monoinetalisms 

"GOLD  AM)  SILVER 
"The  conference  which  took  place  on .Monday 
between  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  of  the  associated  banks  of  New 
York  let  in  a  little  more  light  on  the  question 
of  raonometalism  .  •  .  V/hilo  the  banks,  throu.Q;h 
their  organs,  have  been  proclaiming  far  and 
wide  that  the  country  will  be  ruined  unless  the 
single  gold  stajidard  is  maintained,  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States   informs   them  — 

v/hat  indeed  they  must  have  known  before 

that  the  country  is  drii'ting  steadily  toward 
the  practical  establishment  of  a  silver  basis. 
"What  do  the  bankers  expect  Congress  to  do? 
Congress  cannot  create  gold,  any  more  than  it 
can  create  potatoes.   All  the  legislation  in 
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the  world  will  not  atop  the  steadily  increas- 
ing decline  in  the  product  of  the  metal.  And 
if  the  decline  continues  the  merchants  cannot 
pay  duties  in  gold,  and  Government  cannot  jjay 
its  debts  in  a  coin  v;hich  it  does  not  receive. 
What  will  follow?  Merchs^nts  and  Government 
will  have  to  do  the  next  best  thing  --  pay  their 
debts  in  silver.  Will  that  be  fatal?  We  can- 
not see  how.  If  Congress  were  to  listen  to 
New  York  bankers  and  stop  the  coinage  of  silver 
there  might  come  a  time  when  the  merchants 
would  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  pay  their 
duties  in,  and  Government  would  be  unable  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  pay  its  interest  in 
coin.  The  result  would  be  a  necessary  recourse 
to  irredeemable  paper  money* 

''So  far  as  the  people  at  large  are  concerned 
it  matters  not  one  jot  to  them  whether  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  silver,  so 
long  as  it  is  paid  in  money  which  will  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life  and  discharge  debts. 
They  have  no  preference  for  gold  over  silver, 
or  for  silver  over  gold.  Y\fhatever  laws  may  be 
passed,  and  whatever  plans  may  be  adopted  by 
banks  and  clearing-houses,  the  exchanges  of  the 
country  will  always  be  effected  in  the  metal 
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which  is  most  abundant  at  the  time  •  •  •  Now 
silver  is  the  plentiful  raetal  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  shortly  have  to  pay  its  debts  in  sil- 
ver. By  and  by,  perhaps,  nev/  gold  mines  will 
be  opened,  and  the  ratio  may  again  be  reversed 
•  .  •  The  New  York  banlcers  are  needlessly  wor- 
rying themselves  over  a  contingency  which  is 
inevitable  and  which  involves  no  real  danger. 
The  only  possible  effect  of  their  present  figets 
v/ill  be  a  hastening  of  the  period  when  gold  will 
command  a  premium  •  •  • 

"  .  .  «  The  soonar  the  G-overnment  takes  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  begins  to  pay  out  silver, 
not  only  in  payment  of  salaries,  but  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  the  sooner  v/ill  the 
agony  end  •  »  .  A  premivun  on  gold  is  a  measure 
of  distrust,  and  there  are  no  real  grounds  for 
distrust,  except  those  which  are  created  hj  the 
indiscreet  talk  of  ^astern  bankers." 
On  April  18,  1892,  the  Clironicle  exposed  a  joker  in 
the  reasoning  of  a  contemporary; 

"A  GOLDBUO  contemporary  says  that  he  thinks 
that  'silver  and  gold  should  form  the  basis  of 
our  money  system,  '  bvit  adds  that  'the  30  per 
cent  gap  between  gold  and  silver  must  be  bridged 
somehow'  before  that  desirable  end  can  be  reached. 
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Does  our  contemporary  fancy  that  such  an  end  can 
be  reached  if  the  creditor  is  permitted  to  specify 
which  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts? 

"If  it  does  it  must  have  formed  a  singular 
impression  of  the  cunning  and  rapacity  of  the 
average  money  lender  •  .  .  It  is  ingenious,  too, 
in  its  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  could  be  svxch  a  thing  as  a  silver  legal 
tender  dollar  for  specific  purposes.  If  the 
creditor  can  force  his  terms  «  »  •  there  will 
be  only  one  kind  of  money,  and  that  will  be  the 
scarcest,  for  every  storekeeper  and  every  man 
who  gives  credit  in  any  form  will  be  sure  to 
put  on  his  billheads,  'Terms,  gold  coin,'  and 
claim  that  he  has  a  specific  contract  for  pay- 
ment in  that  sort  of  money." 
The  Bulletin  of  February  5,  1893,  minimized  the  im- 
portance of  the  supply  of  gold  in  its  relation  to  the  value 
of  money: 

"THE  GOLD  SUPPLY 
"A  newspaper  which  seems  to  have  no  respect 
for  the  intelligence  of  any  man  who  does  not  see 
things  as  it  sees  them.,  argues  that  if  the  pres- 
ent prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  gold  supply 
is  realised, there  will  soon  be  money  enough  for 
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all  money  purposes.  How  long  it  would  tal<:e  to 
bring  the  supply  to  a  satisfactory  point  is  not 
stated.  If  we  average  the  present  increase  in 
supply  over  some  former  period  at  -i30,000,000  a 
year  I  and  assume  that  this  increase  v;ill  be 
maintained,  the  araount  to  be  added  to  the  world's 
stock  in  ten  years  v/ould  be  about  equal  to  the 
fluctuation  in  estimate  of  what  the  present 
stock  really  is.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  supply  the  vacuujn  in  our  money 
stock  created  by  the  demonetization  of  silver* 
"The  question  Mr.  Cleveland  Is  forcing 
upon  the  public  is  not  v/hether  free  coinage 
shall  be  given  to  silver,  but  whether  the  United 
States  shall  declare  fonnally  for  the  single 
gold  standard.  Between  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  under  present  conditions  and  the  adoption 
of  the  single  gold  standard  as  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Nation,  is  the  great  body  of  our  people 
v;ho  hope  to  see  the  double  standard  restored  by 
international  action.  This  vast  body  of  conserv- 
ative men  realize  that  if  one  country  after  an- 
other adopts  the  gold  standard  and  joins  in  the 
scramble  for  that  metal,  its  appreciation  will 
be  so  rapid  that  a  general  payment  of  debts  in 
gold  may  be  impossible.   It  is  the  calamity  of 
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something  like  general  bankruptcy  that  they 
hope  to  avoid  by  timely  legislation,  national 
and  international,  to  restore  the  discredited 
half  of  the  world's  money  to  its  former  status 
as  money.   The  matter  of  a  few  millions,  more 
or  less,  of  gold  production  cuts  no  figure  in 
the  money  problem*" 
A  plan  that  would  appease  gold,   silver,  and  paper- 
money  advocates,  theoretically,  was  reviewed  by  the  Bulletin, 
January  2,  1899: 

"ANOTHER  CURRENCY  PLAN 
"Mr»  George  Stewart  Brown,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  submits  through 
the  Springfield  Republican  a  plan  of  currency 
reform  which  he  thinks  may  be  consistently  sup- 
ported by  gold  monometalaists,  free  coinage  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  of  the  plan  of  issuing 
currency  on  bank  assets.  His  plan  is  this: 
Retire  all  notes  of  v/hatever  description  of  the 
denomination  of  'iS  or  under  and  issue  instead  gold 
and  silver  coins,  the  '^^d  and  S2.50  gold  pieces 
and  the  silver  dollar,  half  and  quarter. 

"Under  Mr*  Brown's  plan  the  total  amount 
of  currency  retired  would  be  as  follows:  Green- 
backs, $77,711, 865j  treasury  notes, -''jS?, 061, 870; 
national  bank  notes,  075,516,982;  silver  cer- 
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tiflcates,  $164,976,633,  It  is  urged  that  this 
plan  should  please  the  gold  men  because  it  re- 
tires $134,774,733  in  greenbacks  and  treasury 
notes  which  are  considered  to  be  redeemable  In 
gold  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Brown  adds,  'We  would  then  have  a 
currency  "saturated  with  specie,"  the  delight 
of  the  bimetalists  and  a  great  benefit  in  times 
of  panic,  and  we  would  have  an  increased  use  of 
silver,  which  would  please  the  free-coinage  men.' 
"The  Republicans  object  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  prefer  paper  money  .  .  . 
If  all  the  currency  in  the  coxmtry  below  the  de- 
nomination of  $10  were  in  specie>  the  masses  of 
the  people  would  be  little  affected  by  a  money 
scare  .  .  .  The  gold  $5  coin  and  the  silver 
fractional  money  would  be  a  thing  itself,  not 
something  to  be  exchanged  for  money  at  the 
convenience  of  banks  or  Government.  There  would 
be  very  little  hardship  in  getting  people  used 
to  handling  coin  in  sums  below  $10  .  .  , 
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PART  5 

PROGRESS 

For  the  twentieth-century  reader, be  fore  whom  stretch  the 
literary  limitless  horizons  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences, 
the  following  editorials,  taken  from  the  era  of  the  dawn  of 
technology,  should  be  particularly  interesting.  Perhaps  no 
better  gauge  exists  of  San  Francisco's  editorial  calibre  than 
the  press  commentary  on  the  early  schemes  and  dreams, achieve- 
ments, promises  and  dj.sappointments  of  science  and  invention. 
The  most  intense  and  international  rivalry  existed ;the  devel- 
opment and  construction  by  the  French  of  the  Suez  Canal  started 
an  editorial  demand  for  a  Panama  Canal;  editors  worried  over 
the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  cable, but  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  its  practicability  or  that  ultimately  Yankee  techni- 
cians would  "teach  the  Old  World  a  lesson," 

The  Atlantic  cable  was  the  materialization  of  a  dream  fin- 
anced by  San  Francisco  millions,  A  delay  in  its  operation 
brought  the  following  comment  from  the  Bulletin,  October  11, 
1858: 
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"THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  NOT  WORKING  YET 

"The  news  brought  by  the  Overland  stage  in- 
forms us  that  up  to  the  14th  of  September  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  was  not  in  working  order, 
and  for  several  days  anterior  to  that  date  com- 
munication by  the  wire  between  the  two  conti- 
nents has  ceased,  A  rumor  had  prevailed  at  the 
East  that  the  Cable  had  parted.  This  was  posi- 
tively contradicted  by  the  Company's  agent  at 
Trinity  Bay,  who  also  stated  that  the  trouble 
did  not  originate  In  any  destruction  or  impair- 
ment of  the  insulation,  but  from  a  failure  of 
the  instruments  to  work  as  effectually  as  had 
been  anticipated, which  necessitated  a  substitu- 
tion of  others,  and  a  consequent  extension  of 
time  before  the  line  could  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public ,  .  .  , 

"'Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,' 
These  frequent  disappointments  suffered  by  the 
public  in  their  expectation  of  seeing  the  Tele- 
graph thrown  open  for  general  business  are  caus- 
ing a  grand  diminution  of  confidence,  ,  •  • 

"In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty, it  is 
hazardous  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  final 
result.  Something  seems  to  be  the  matter,  of  a 
serious  nature,  to  have  caused  so  long  a  delay 
in  opening  the  telegraph  business;  and  the  news 
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just  com©  to  hand  would  indicate  that  the  dif- 
ficulty had  progressed  from  bad  to  worse.   Yet 
we  have  strong  hopes  --  we   cannot  quite   say 
confidence  —  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 
In  managing   steam  and  lightning,   the  Yankees 
are  undoubtedly   'ahead  of  all  creation;'   and 
because  in  the  hands  of  an  old-fogy  old  country- 
man the  telegraph  should  have  been  inoperative, 
we  regard  as  little   proof  of  its  final  imprac- 
ticability. Under  Hughes'  management,  the  Cable 
will  yet  be  reduced  to  perfect  obedience,   and 
the  fame  of  'Young  America'  receive  another  grand 
accession.  If  this  should  so  turn  out,  we  would 
not  be  sorry  that  the  temporary  difficulty  in 
working  the  Cable  occurred, It  does  us  good  when 
Jonathan  gets  a  chance  to  teach  the  Old  World  a 
lesson," 
The  following  from  the  Alta  California  of  January  4,1862, 
is  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  San  Francisco  press  it- 
self: 

"Thirteen  years  ago  to-day,  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia was  first  published  under  its  present 
name*  Thirteen  years  is  a  long  time  in  Califor- 
nia, Into  that  brief  space  events  have  been 
crowded  which  would  require  half  a  century 
elsewhere  for  development.  From  the  most  feeble 
beginning  the  Golden  State  now  occupies  a  front 
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rank  In  the  Confederacy,  and  to-day  Is  the  head 
of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States, 
Large  and  handsome  cities,  prosperous  towns  and 
thriving  villages  have  sprung  up  around  us. 
The  wilderness  of  thirteen  years  ago  has  ... 
been  converted  into  a  smiling  garden. 

"Since  the  days  when  the  lamented  Gilbert 
penned  his  salutatory,   the  wooden  shanty,   and 
the  hand-press,  and  the  tiny  weekly  sheet,  have 
passed  away.   In  their  place  is   the  largest 
paper  in  California,   only  equalled  in  the  num- 
ber of  its   publications  by  one   journal  in  the 
whole  world  --  the  New  York  Herald,   which  like 
it  has  a  Sunday  issue,  employing  in  its  various 
departments  over  sixty  persons,   and  carried  on 
at  an  annual  expense  of   one  hundred   thousand 
dollars." 
Transportation  was   a  problem  subject   to  controversy  in 
early-day  San  Francisco.    The  editor  of  the  Alta  California 
treated  the  subject  in  the  following  manner,  January  29,1862: 

"CITY  RAILROADS 
"The  prejudice  against  city  railroads  seems 
to  be  gradually  disappearing.  The  property  own- 
ers on  Montgomery  street  have  changed  front, and 
the  majority  is  now  in  favor  of  rail  cars  in 
that  street.  It  must  be  admitted  that  city  rail- 
roads are  a  great  convenience.  If  it  be  the  will 
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of  the  people,  let  the  city  be  gridironed  over 
and  over  again;  run  the  roads  lengthwise  and 
crosswise;  up  and  down;  over  hills, through  val- 
leys --  even  pile  them  up,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  if  must  be.  Walking  is  a  species  of 
locomotion  that  belongs  only  to  a  rude  age. 
Let  us  all  ride  wherever  we  go." 
On  March  15,  1870,  the  Alta  California  criticised  Ameri- 
can indifference  to  the  submarine -telegraph  question: 

"THE  GIGANTIC  STRIDES  ^  IM.  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH 
"It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  first 
cable  was  put  in  successful  operation,  and  yet, 
in  so  short   a  period  of  time,   it  has  been  im- 
proved and  multiplied  30  that  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
dict in  one  or  two  years  more  the  world  will  be 
encircled  by  the  telegraph  wire  ten  or  twenty 
times  over.   England,   that  made  the  first  ex- 
periment,has  realized  her  hopes  beyond  the  most 
sanguine   expectations  --  both  politically  and 
financially.   In  consequence,   she  has  formed  a 
new  project  of  laying  a  new  trans-Atlantic  cable, 
smaller  and  lighter  than  those  heretofore  used, 
at  a  cost   of  not  to  exceed  #250,000.   Also  a 
scheme  for  connecting  England  with  all  her  colo- 
nies by  telegraph  in  a  contemplation. 

"...  The  profits   which  England  capital- 
ists make  by  such  enterprises, more  than  double  or 
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treble  the  expenses.  .  .  .  England's  object  in 
establishing  telegraphic  coraraunications  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  one  of  financial  policy 
and  not  simply  governmental. 

"Such  being  the  profitableness  of  cable- 
laying,  why  is  it  that  American  capitalists  are 
slothful  and  seemingly  indifferent  in  the  matter? 
Can  it  be  that  the  same  enterprise  should  bear 
a  golden  harvest  under  English, and  not  American 
management.  Have  we  not  capital,  labor  and  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds  in  abundance  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  our  English  cousins?  .  .  .  But  the  coun- 
try will  never  grow  rich  until  we  make  foreign 
nations  pay  for  international  enterprises  in  the 
Same  manner  as  England  and  other  nations  do.  .  .  . 
Are  we  not  proud  of  the  name  of  a  great 
and  independent  nation?  But  are  we,  in  fact, 
independent,  when  we  have  to  ask  foreign  compa- 
nies to  transport  our  news,  carry  our  freight, 
and  give  us  a  passage?  Is  it  simply  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  see  the  American  people 
possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  national  great- 
ness, and  as  immense  territory,  sitting  with 
folded  arms,  apparently  indifferent,  while 
foreign  nations  cluster  around  them  like  busy 
bees  and  enrich  themselves  by  their  treasure," 
The  Bulletin  of  April  15,  1870,  lauded  the  "great  work" 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal: 
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" SUEZ  CANAL 
"This  grand  work  appears  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  its  most  sanguine  friends  expect  at  so 
early  a  day  after  its  completion,  .  «  *  The 
statements  of  Engineers  have  been  closely  »eal- 
ized,  the  depth  of  the  water  continues  even, 
and  sufficient  to  pass  safely  some  of  the  larg- 
est steamers  under  a  regulated  speed.  The  num- 
ber of  steamships  passing  through  the  canal  is 
increasing.  The  Dutch  are  building  a  fleet  for 
commerce  with  the  East  Indian  possessions,  and 
it;  is  said  that  a  Russian  line  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Bombay  is  about  to  be  put  on,  with  con- 
tract by  one  house  at  Moscow  to  ship  4, 000 bales 
of  cotton  a  week.  The  magnificent  improve*- 
ments  made  at  Marseilles,  in  anticipation  of 
traffic  through  the  canal,  will  apparently  not 
go  without  use," 
A  short  cut  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  thought  necessary  by 

the  Alta  California.   On  July  9,   1873,   that  papeu  made  the 

following  suggestion: 

"A  DARIEN  CANAL 
",  ,  ,  To  avoid  the  long  and  dangerous 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn  is  now  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  the  question  of  merchants, sailors  and 
even  Governments,  The  vast  trade  of  eastern 
Asia  ...  is  sufficient  to  make   the  question 
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of  an  international  canal  one  of  iininonso  inter- 
est and  importance,  *  .  « 

"The  present  administration  has  boon  rath- 
QV  peraistent  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion favorably.  The  complotion  and  ^rand  suc- 
cess of  the  Suez  Canal  has  so  affootod  trade 
and  commerce  that  a  passage  across  the  American 
isthmus  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  coiranerce 
and  trade,  Without  it,  the  odds  are  greatly 
against  us.  Already  goods  are  imported  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  ships  from  the  East, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  By  location,  the  trade 
of  Central  Asia  should  bo  ours.  .  ,  .  '.Ve  must 
have  a  means  of  taking  our  ships,  with  their 
cargoes  unbroken,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  to 
avoid  the  dangers,  the  distance,  the  time  re- 
quired, and  consequently,  great  expense, of  voy- 
ages around  Cape  Horn,  .  .  • 

" .  ,  ,  Our  country  is  able  to  construct 
this  great  work  and  should  do  so, provided  other 
nations  should  decline  to  unite  with  us  in  it. 
This,  we  think,  would  bo  vastly  better.  Let  it 
be,  when  constructed, an  international  work  con- 
secrated to  eternal  peace,  and  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  nation  for  warlike  purposes; 
but  a  portion  of  an  ocean  path  dedicated  to  the 
uses  of  commerce  and  trade  for  all  nations,  and 
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for  all  time  to  come, Let  international  treaties 
secure  the  absolute  freedom  from  v/arlike  inter- 
ruptions." 
The  world-wide  interest,  speculati  on  and  skepticism  catised 
by  the  introduction  of  the  "iron  ship"  wns  f olt in  San  irancis- 
co.   Said  the  Alta  California  of  August  1,  1875: 

"IRON  SHIPS 

"it  seems  to  be  second  nature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  mount  a  hobby,  and  regardless  of 
scientific  facts  or  principles, r3 de  to  destruc- 
tion with  the  bald  assertion  of  keeping  un  with 
the  requirements  of  the  period, 

"England  discovered  a  few  years  sines  that 
her  ship-building  timber  was  al-out  exhausted, 
and  without  delay  coininenced  the  building  of  iron 
ships;  v.'e  might  say  forced  to  do  so  or  lose  her 
standing  as  the  first  maritime  nation,  J\ist  at 
that  time  the  United  States  was  making  broad 
strides  toward  monopolizing  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world.  Our  fleet  sailing  clipper  ships 
were  seen  in  every  port  and  izpon  every  onean. 
Our  ship  yards  were  full  of  busy  life  and  vital- 
ity. Civil  war  overtook  us  at  a  time  when  our 
supremacy  of  the  ocean  was  soon  to  bo  an  or^tab- 
lished  fact.  How  quickly  the  ship-build jng  in- 
terest of  England,  led  by  the  Lairds,  came  for- 
ward and  furnished  their  Alhair.bra s  to   iestroy 
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our  commerce, has  passed  into  history,  there  he- 
Ing  but  little  left  of  the  vast  fleet  of  ships, 
handiwork  of  the  McKays,  vi'ohfc.s,  Web^tervolts, 
and  others  of  our  ship-builders » 

"The  New  York  Ho  raid,  a  few  T;;onths  s.ince 
.  ,  .  tnade  the  assertion,  that  out  of  130  steam- 
ships plying  between  that  port  and  Europe,  more 
than  one  half  \voro  'floafclMr  oof f ins,  '  and  to- 
tally unsafe  as  vasp.erif^bv  ohi-s  .  It  ir  not  our 
design  to  condemr.  en  ma3  3^  al'l  .j'Geamships  built 
of  iron,  but  to  call  attention  to  tho  manner  in 
which  they  are  not  generally  built  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  speed  ,  ,  *  all 
principles  of  science,'  and  mechanics,  go  for 
nothing,  but  the  advantage  of  great  length  and 
narrow  breadth  of  boani,  is  alone  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  construction  of  English  steamships. 
These  ships  are  provided  with  engines  of  immense 
power,  and  forced  through  the  seas  upon  the 
same  principle  of  velocipede.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  no  breakage  of  machinery,  it  is  safe 
enough;  but  once  lose  their  propelling  power 
and  such  a  built  ship  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  seas, 

"...  The  great  fault  we  are  committing 
now,  and  which  we  have  adhered  to  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  for  years  past,   is,  that  we  cannot 
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compete  with  John  Bull, on  account  of  his  super- 
ior advantages  in  building  iron  ships,  and  that 
the  days  of  wooden  ships  are  past  and  gone  for- 
ever. ...  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  yenrs 
past  have  been  unable  to  get  a  resolution 
through  that  body  which  favored  the  restoration 
of  American  commerce;  and  v/hy?  Because  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  steamship  lines  was,  and 
is  today,  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  such 
action, 

"Hence  it  is, that  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  American  line  of  steamships   is  hooted  at  as 
foolish  and  absurd  by  leading  newspapers  of  New 
York  Cityjand  it  is  only  as  they  see  the  'hand- 
writing on  the  Y/all,  '  that  they  dare  protest 
against  further  sacrifices  of  life  by  means  of 
'floating  coffins.'" 
Scientific  or  other  projected  expeditions   to  the  North 
Pole  were   frowned  upon  rather  than  encouraged  by  the   local 
press.   The  Alt a  California  of  September  13,   1873,  published 
the  following  editorial  comment: 

' '  NORTH  -POLE  -SSEKING  -P'OOLS 
'*Vifho  will  be  the  next  fool  anxious  to  throw 
away  his  life  amid  the  howling  tempests,   white 
bears,  walruses,  icebergs  and  ''Esquimaux  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay, Smith's  Sound  and  desolate  Greenland? 
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We  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  fools  are  dead 
yet,  and  here  is  a  chance  for  thera»  But  we  are 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  were  more  ras- 
cals than  fools  on  board  the  Polaris,  .  .  .  One 
man,  Bissell,  vain  and  self-esteeming,  because 
he  was  learned  in  the  sciences,  seems  to  have 
been  a  turbulent  marplot,  denouncing  as  totally 
unfit  to  command.  Captain  Hall,  who  has  spent 
so  many  years  in  these  inhospitable  climes  and 
could  live  wherever  an  Esquimau  could  exist. 
And,  apparently,  there  was  treason  and  conspir- 
acy, and, we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  belief,  mur- 
der, also,  connected  with  the  miserable  disas- 
ter. .  k  .Hall  IJ.es  frozen  in  his  tomb  of  ice, 
and  half  the  company  of  the  Polaris  are  proba- 
bly in  the  cold  waves  of  those  desolate  seas, and 
the  truth  has  died  with  them,^ 

"It  might  bo  asked  with  reason  in  this  con- 
nection, gui  bono?  Vifhat  good  can  come  of  this 
fearful  amount  of  suffering  --  of  this  record 
of  property  wasted,  of  valuable  lives  lost? 
ViTaat  can  compensate  for  the  terrible  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  his  staunch  ships,  and  his 
hundreds  of  gallant  crews  --  lost  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  snows  and  ice,  storms  and  tempests, cold 


li.   Hall  made  his  second  trip  to  the  Artie  regions  in  1871,  in 
the  Polaris,  where  he  died  at  Thank  God  Harbour, 
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and  starvation?  Kane's  life  was  sacrificed  at 
command  of  his  Government  in  this  fruitless 
search  after  what  Is  not  known  to  exist,  and 
which  could  never  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  soci- 
ety, to  commerce  or  science  had  he  been  able  to 
reach  his  supposed  open  sea,  and  linger  on  the 
point  where  there  is  neither  latitude, longitude, 
nor  anything  else  of  value.  Captain  Hall  lies 
appropriately  enough  in  his  icy  urn,  for  his 
bold  heart  was  enamoured  of  life  there,  .  ,  , 
And  when  the  Juanita  and  the  Tigress  shall  have 
ended  their  cruising  after  the  shlpless  Budrilng- 
ton  and  crew,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will 
our  government  again  make  itself  the  people  par- 
ticeps  crlminis  in  this  useless,  if  not  sinful, 
trifling  with  human  life?  Who  will  volunteer 
as  the  next  North  Pole  Fool?" 
All  San  Francisco  editors  were  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pects of  having  an  Isthmus  Canal,  The  Bulletin  of  August  16, 
1876,  said: 

"THE  LATE_ST  ISTHMUS  CANAL  PROJECT 
"A  dispatch  received  yesterday  from  Panama 
states   that  the  pass  across   the  Andes ^  advo- 
cated by  Senor  Gogorza  as  suitable  for  this 
inter-oceanic  canal  project,  has  been  proved  to 
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"The  farmers  of  California  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  if 
their  main  reliance  is  to  be  upon  supplying  the 
European  markets  with  breadstuff s.  The  Grang- 
ers of  Yolo  county  have  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject,  inviting  their  Sister 
Grangers  of  California  to  act  with  them  in  press- 
ing the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
The  Yolo  Grangers  calculate  that  in  a  favorable 
season  the  freight  of  wheat  to  Europe  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  amounts 
to  $30,000,000.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  desire  to  re- 
tain their  present  hold  on  the  European  wheat 
market,  an  important  factor  in  the  proposition 
is  the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanio  canal 
by  which  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
transportation  may  be  savedk  .  .  •" 
A  proposal  that  the  trip  to  the  North  Pole  be  made  in  a 

balloon  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 

January  15,  1877: 

'•a  BOU)  PROPCSITIOH 
"A  Frenchman  proposes  to  reach  the  North 

Pole  by  means  of  a  balloon*   All  other  methods 

of  traveling  in  the  Arctic  region  having  failed, 

recourse,  he  says^   must  be  had  to  aerostation. 
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By  this  means  alone  can  the  hitherto  insurmount- 
able difficulties   experienced  in  attempting  to 
traverse  the  mountains  of  ice  which  bar  the  way 
to  the  desired  object  be  overcome ^Captain  Nares, 
he  maintains,   might  have   reached  the   Pole  in 
a  very  few  hours  had  he  been  provided  with  aero- 
static appliances*   Whether  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  him  on  reaching  the  Pole  to  have  ef- 
fected a  descent  is  another  question,   for  some 
difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  might  have  arisen 
as  to  the  return  journey;   but  he  might   at  all 
events  have   passed  over  it  and  taken  observa- 
tions which  could  hardly  fail  to  have   been  of 
great  interest  and  value.   Mr.  Scott,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  consider  whether,  instead 
of  attempting   to  sell  his  ingenious   invention 
to  Prince  Bismarck,   it  might   not  be  worth 
his  while  to  prove  its  utility  by  a  voyage  to 
the  Pole  in  the  first  instance," 
The  following  from  the  Bulletin  of  January  16,  1880, even 

if  not  typical,  is  suggestive  of  the  local  reception  accorded 

the  early  efforts  of  Thomas  A*  Edison: 

"EDISON'S  METHODS 
"Periodically  the  report  goes   forth  from 
Edison's  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park,   N,  Y.,  that 
he  has  discovered  some  nev;  and  cheap  method  of 
utilizing  electricity  f-or  illuminating  purposes, 
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as  a  substitute  for  gas.  For  weeks  before  his 
so-called  invention  is  publicly  displayed,  a 
systematic  use  of  the  metropolitan  press  of  the 
East  is  made  to  bring  his  operations  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public.  Then  follows  a  public 
exhibition  which  is  ordinarily  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  external  appearances 
go,  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  timid  and  im- 
pressible holders  of  gas  stock,  and  cause  a 
temporary  panic  in  such  securities.  But  this 
panic  is  invariably  short-lived.  Mr.  Edison 
suddenly  discovers  a  weak  spot  in  his  lamp  that 
makes  it  unreliable  and  impracticable.  The  an- 
nouncement is  naturally  followed  by  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  gas  stocks.  This  program  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  .  ,  ,  The  columns 
of  the  Eastern  papers  teemed  with  descriptions 
of  it.  ,  .  .  Then  came  the  regular  exhibition 
and  the  tumble  in  gas  stocks.  And  now  comes 
the  mournful  story  of  those  who  had  more  fear 
of  the  success  of  Edison's  lamp  than  faith  in 
the  value  of  their  gas  stock,  that  the  lamp 
won't  stand  the  intense  heat.  ... 

"There  is  what  appears  to  be  a  vast  amount 
Of  scientific  charlatanism  about  some  of  Edison's 
methods.    For  instance,   the  claim  credited  to 
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him  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  electric  illumi- 
nation by  means  of  carbon  vacua,  is  due  to  Ed- 
ward A.  King,  who  patented  the  idea  in  England 
in  1847,  Then  the  announcement  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  Incandescent  carbon  lamp  of 
Edison's,  that  he  had  so  improved  the  Sprengel 
air-pump  as  to  enable  him  'to  obtain  with  it, 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  a  vacuum  which  physi- 
cists had  previously  required  forty-five  hours 
to  produce. 'It  turns  out  that  the  English  manu- 
facturers 'have  for  some  years  manufactured 
and  sold  Sprengel  pumps  capable  of  producing 
high  vacua  in  fifteen  minutes,'  As  a  scientific 
investigator  and  inventor,  Mr*  Edison  is  not 
original.  He  is  at  best  an  adapter  of  other's 
ideas , 

"Mr.  Edison  makes  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  all  his  operations  in  regard  to  the 
electric  light  are  the  property  and  controlled 
by  a  company*  The  main  use  to  which  these  oper- 
ations have  thus  far  been  devoted  has  apparent- 
ly been  the  manipulation  of  gas  stocks#The  pub- 
lic will  begin  to  consider  them  as  only  intend- 
ed for  that  purpose  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
unless  something  tangible  is  soon  evolved." 
Relative  to  the  use  of  the  air  brake, the  Bulletin  of  May 
25,  1880,  commented  as  follov/s: 
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"THE  AIR  BRAKE 

"The  accident  which  has  cast  gloom  over  the 
community  is  one  that  v/as  common  enough  in  the 
early  days  of  railroading,  but  of  late  has  be- 
come very  rare.  ,  ,■,  .  The  uselessness  of  the  old 
detached  brake  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
fearful  sacrifices  of  human  life.  The  air-brake 
of  late  invention  is  designed  to  give  the  engi- 
neer full  control  of  his  train.  With  it  he  can 
always  slow  down  or  come  to  a  full  atop  ?/henever 
he  pleases.  The  battle  of  the  brakes  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  Y'-Ihlch  is 
the  best  brake  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be 
decided.  But  the  ordinary  air-brake  is  compe- 
tent to  speedily  arrest  a  train,  if  the  train 
upon  which  such  terrible  destruction  of  life  oc- 
curred had  been  supplied  with  it,  no  accident, 
most  likely,  would  have  taken  place,  provided 
the  engineer  knew  his  business, 

"There  is  a  line  of  cars  in  this  city  on 
which  a  like  accident  is  not  impossible.  The 
steam  cars  connected  with  the  Geary-street  cable 
road  depend  on  the  detached  or  hand  brakes. 
There  are  sometimes  three  or  four  cars  in  the 
trains.  There  is  a  short  curve  fron:  Point  Lobos 
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avenue  into  First  avenue.  Derailment, under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  at  Felton,!  might 
therefore  take  place.  .  .  •  if  the  trains  in 
question  are  not  supplied  with  the  air-brake, 
they  ought  not  be  left  much  longer  without  them. 


•  ►  » 


The  Bulletin  of  April  18,  1882,   published  the  following 
comment  relative  to  changes  in  construction  of  ships: 

"THE  COMING  SHIP 
"The  modification  of  the  sailing  ship  is 
now  almost  certain*  The  tendency  has  been  noted 
for  some  time.  Attention  was  recently  called  to 
the  new  whalers  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  one 
of  which  has  just  been  completed  in  this  city» 
A  merchant  ship  is  now  being  built  in  Bath>  Me., 
for  the  San  Francisco  trade, of  1000-ton  burden, 
to  have  auxiliary  steara  pov/er.  This  will  be  a 
pioneer  ship  in  the  new  class »  •  ♦  •  One  of  the 
steam  whalers  v/hich  recently  came  around  Cape 
Horn,  from  New  Bedford, when  off  the  Cape, 'walk- 
ed right  away'  from  the  fleetest  merchant  ship 
bound  the  same  way  •  •  t  what  the  sailing  ship 
needs  is  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  'dold- 
rums '  «  .  «  •  " 


1.  On  May  24,  1880,  a  Southern  Pacific  train  was  derailed  in 
rounding  a  curve  at  Felton^Sixteen  persons  were  killed  and 
forty  injured,  due  to  failure  of  the  detached  brake. 
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The  iilxp miner  of  Julj^  19,  1882,  announced: 

"De  Lesseps'  Panama  Canal  construction  is 
going  on  remarkably  well,  all  reoorts  of  an  in- 
terested character  to  the  contrary  notuithstand- 
ing.  Dredgers  have  been  at  uork  for  some  time 
making  the  sea  entrance  to  the  canal.  About 
$500,000  have  been  exvjended  on  great  dredging 
machines,  purchased  in  our  country.  By  October 
of  next  year  the  contr^-ctors  are  required  by 
heavy  bonds  to  have  eight  miles  of  canal  dug 
the  full  depth  and  width  from  the  Aspinv/all 
side.  On  the  Pacific  side  work  has  been  going 
on  for  some  months  on  nine  miles  of  the  route 
let  to  contractors.  In  less  than  five  yenrs 
the  canal  \'ill  be  ready  for  traffic,  and  we 
shall  want  to  run  down  and  witness  the  opening 
ceremonies ," 
Two  canal  projects  are  cited  in  the  following  from  the 
Examiner  of  May  23,  1883: 

"STKANGa  SCHEMES 
"V-Tiile  the  United  States  are  projecting 
wonderful  commercial  enterprises,  in  the  shape 
of  inter-oceanic  canals  and  shin  railways,  the 
genius  of  .European  experiment  is  not  less  rest- 
less and  adventurous.  Me  are  to  have  a  waterway 
across  the  Florida  peninsula, connecting  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  sea,   and  a  railway  that  will 
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carry  ships  over  the  Isthmus  of  Tshaimte^^ec. 
These  undarta^clngs,  supplemonted  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  would  naturally  be  considered  the  great 
conimercial  marvels  of  the  age, But  v/hether  stimu- - 
lated  by  our  enterprise  and  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  engineers  like  De  Lesseps  and  l':ads,or 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  is 
transforming  the  world, England  posses.sesas  com- 
prehensive an  undertaking,  v/hich  involves  alike 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  the  revival  of 
the  prosperity  of  Palestine.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  projection  of  a  canal  through  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  admitting  the  waters  of  the  i.iediter- 
ranean  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan, south  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  There  is  an  ancient  prophe- 
cy which  promises  that  at  some  time  the  desert 
east  of  the  Jordan  shall  be  covered  \;ith  water. 
It  is  now  a  barren  waste  of  land,  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  the  cactus-bearing  desolation 
east  of  the  Colorado  river  in  Arizona,  The  pur- 
pose of  the  enterprise  is  to  give  impetvis  to 
manufactures  and  trade  in  Palestine.  V/hat  there 
is  to  invite  the  inunense  expenditure  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  vast  undertaking  is  quite  an- 
other question.  An  American  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  scheme  barren  of  possibilities,   except  in 
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so  far  as  ensy  access  to  Jorusalam  ivould  attract 
tourists  to  the  v/onderful  place  which  have  not 
only  Bible  histories  "ovit  aro  also  the  niarvol  of 
oriental  legends.  But,  then,  the  idea  of  the 
plains  of  Jordan  becoming  a  lake  is  no  more  won- 
derful than  is  the  certainty  of  shi'os  r>c;n3trat- 
ing  the  jungles  of  Darien  or  spanning  the  I nth- 
mus  of  Tehauntepec;  yet  a  path'.va^^  for  commerce 
of  the  world  through  these  apparently  inaccess- 
ible regions  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  accomp- 
lished fact." 
On  February  16,1884,  the  Examiner  defended  American  con- 
struction of  naval  ships: 

"AMERICAN  STSEL  CRUIS'IIHS 
" ,  ,  .A  fe\/  months  a^o  several  American 
nev>;spapers  afflicted  v.'ith  Anglwrnnia,   copied 
v/ith  approving   delight  a  statement  made  by  a 
British  naval  officer  that  the  new  steel  cruisers 
Chicago  and  Atlanta  were  planned  in  Ignorance, 
and  v/hen  completed  v;ould  prove  v/holly  inefficient 
in  naval  caml-at.   Tills  kind  of  talk   should  be 
taken  with  a  good  many  large  grains  of  allow- 
ance for  prejudice , Speaking  on  the  same  subject 
a  few  days  ago  an  American  navy  officer  .  .  . 
expressed  the  opinion  that   the  Atlanta  and  the 
Chicago  would,   when  completed,   be  the  best  war 
ship  afloat.   He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
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English  naval  officer  sneered  at  tho  Hartford 
and  Wabash,   bolonging  to  a  class   of  first- 
class  wooden   frigates  which  the  United  States 
constructed  many  years  before  the  late  war.  The 
Snglish,aftGr  criticizing  everything, very  wise- 
ly adopted  the  same  plan  for  their  own  navy.ra-ien 
the  first  American  monitor  was  sent  to  sea,  the 
English  navy  officers  v.-ere   so  amused  that  they 
had  to  take  medicine   to  repress  their  laughter 
at  the  'cheese   box  on  a  raft;'  but  today,   the 
turret  system,  introduced  by  Ericson,   has  been 
adopted  by  every  progressive  nation  of  the  world. 
"Men  of  good  clear   judgement  bolieve  that 
the  new  American  steel  cruisers  will  over-match 
in  speed  the  finest  sfiillng  iron  ships  of  Euro- 
pean navies, and  will  be  as  effective  in  artil- 
lery as  the  heavier  vessels  cf  the  British  Navv. 
Recent  experiments  with  graded  power  giving  the 
greatest  force  in  explosion,  have  shown  that  a 
six-inch  shot  can  pierce  eleven  inches  of  steel 
armor.   The  eight- or  ten-inch  guns   of  the  new 
cruisers  will  be  able  to  send  a  shot  through  the 
armor  of  any  vessel  that  floats.   It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Atlanta  or  Chicago  may  be  pierced 
by  shot  clear  through.   The  armor  is  not  put  on 
the  cruiser  to  protect  the  men  from  injury,  but 
It  is  thick  in  certain  places  to  protect  the 
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vital  parts  of  the  ship.  ■'.'ith  machinery  below 
the  water-line,  the  magazine  fully  protected, 
and  with  engines  capable  of  driving  the  ship  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  Chicago  or  Atlanta 
may  excel  in  point  of  efficiency  the  finest 
ships  nov/  floating.  It  rill  be  a  great  day  for 
the  United  States  v.'hen  oiar  Navy  shall  be  respect- 
ed at  home  and  abroad," 

Canal  comment  by  Ambrose  Bierce  appeared  in  the  Examiner 
of  April  29,  1894: 

".  ,  .  \^atever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
canal  to  the  country,  in  a  commercial  sense;  in 
a  military  sense,  it  would  be  a  perm.anent  peril. 
In  case  of  v;ar  \7ith  any  of  the  r=;reat  European 
powers  —  always  i^ossible, periodically  probable 
--  we  should  ind\;bitably  lose  it,  for  .  ,  .  we 
have  not  a  navy  strong  enough  for  its  defense, 
liTiat  its  possession  by  an  enemy  strong  enough  to 
take  it  would  mean  to  us  nobody  need  be  told.  ,  .  , 

"...  loss  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  wotild 
not  subject  us  to  invasion.  But  held  by  a  pow- 
erful enemy  --  to  whom,  even  in  peace,  it  v/ould 
be  a  temptation  to  quarrel  v;ith  us  --  it  would 
enable  him  to  concentrate  great  fleets  of  vi/ar- 
ships  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  at  v;lll, apply- 
ing unhindered  that  first  principle  of  strategy: 

"Bring  masses  of  your  forces  against  frac- 
tions of  your  enemy.   The  Nicaragua  canal  is  no 
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toy. The  cost  of  construction  is  nothing  to  hag- 
gle about,   but  in  the  cost  of  maintenrnce  must 
be  reckoned  that  of  a  new  and  invincible  navy." 
The  next  day,   April  30,  1894,   the  Call  took  issue  nith 
Bierce's  opinion: 

"TAKING  CH..IvCBS 
"A  v/ritor  ■•hose  vagaries  the  Examiner  mass- 
es through  its  editorial  rooms  -vithout  endorse- 
ment,  thereby  leaving  the  -ublic  to  infer  that 
in  its  opinion  the  public  is  a  mor,j  competent 
editor  than  itself,   agrees  vath  Senator  Davis 
that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
wouldbe  a  permanent  peril  for  the  United  States. 
It  might  happen  that  some  great  naval  pcjvver  would 
take  possession  of  the  canal  and  hold  it.  This 
implies   that   v/hiie  the   United  States   is  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  possession  of  the  canal, 
with  every  opportunity  to  fortify  it,  another 
nation  may  route  us  out  of  fortifications, canal 
and  all.   In  war  almost  anything   is  possible. 
But  most  nations  are  willing  to  take  some  chances 
and  accomplish  great  purposes." 
Proof  that  the  './isdom  of  the  past  sometimes  fails  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  present  is  supplied  in  the  following  from  the 
Call  of  May  20,  1894: 
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"THE  FLYI3>TG  WiCHIN^  PROBLEM 
"The  WGll-knovm  engineer,  W,  "0,  Chanute, 
has  embodied  in  a  volume  the  result  of  several 
years'  study  of  the  flying-machine  problem.  .  .  , 
The  first  position  which  he  states  is  that  the 
naked  problem  of  aerial  navigation  has  been 
solved  --  that  is  to  say,  that  oven  'A'ith  out 
present  mechanical  knowledge  of  appliances,  and 
Y/ith  the  light  motors  recently  devised,  men  may 
hope  to  fly  through  the  air*  As  a  corrective  to 
this  hopeful  proposition,  Mr,  Chanute  says  that 
he  cannot  see  hovj  flying -machines  can  ever  carry 
light  and  valuable  freight  or  passengers  with 
the  cheapness  or  regularity  of  railroads, or  how 
they  can  ever  be  turned  to  account  in  attacking 
ships  or  fortifications  in  time  or  war, 

"...  The  two  great  problems,  the  start- 
ing and  stopping,  are  far  from  being  definitely 
solved,  V.Tien  a  bird  starts  to  fly  it  runs  along 
the  ground  to  gain  momentum,  and  rises  slowly 
by  utilizing  the  v/ind  as  a  lever  at  an  angle;  a 
pair  of  flapping  wings  would  not  easily  raise 
an  airship  from  the  level  of  the  earth;  some 
device  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  screws  v/ould 
be  needed  to  lift  it  wp  to  the  point  where  the 
wings  could  come  into  play,  Again^  an  airship 
would  need  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
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to  forty  miles  an  hour  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
air.  .  ,  .  '."hen  a  1-ird  wants  to  alight  it  spreads 
its  wings  so  as  to  stop  its  head\i/ay,  and  tilts 
its  body  back  so  as  to  throw  the  center  of  grav- 
ity back  of  the  wings.  In  this  way  its  motion 
is  very  slow  wfhen  it  reaches  the  landing  place. 
A  successful  airship  would  have  to  follow  the 
example,  and  thus  far  no  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented which  can  neutralize  the  forward  velocity, 
or  impart  to  the  mechanized  flyer  the  equilib- 
rium or  equipoise  which  are  required  for  safety, 

"These  views  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
word  in  the  modern  science  of  aeronautics, 

"The  ancient  science,  of  which  John  Wise 
was  a  professor,  and  which  was  going  to  enable 
us  to  travel  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  be- 
tween lunch  and  dinner,  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
pired with  Nadar,  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  The 
impossibility  of  directing  balloons  which  were 
lifted  by  gas  was  fatal  to  their  practical  use 
,  .  »  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  twenty  years 
ago  that  airships  which  owed  their  buoyancy  to 
gas  could  never  be  anj'-thing  but  interesting 
toys.  The  age  of  the  derigible  balloon  began 
with  Krebs  and  Renard  some  ten  years  since,  and 
marked  step  in  advance  was  made  v/hen  the  latter 
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sailed  against  the  wind  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion at  the  rate   of  four  miles  an  hour,   V/hat 
has  since  been  learned  on  the  subject  is  embod- 
ied in  Mr,  Chanute's  book,  .  ,  ." 
The  following  from  the  Call  of  April  16,1899,  is  typical 
of  the  editorial  assurance  of  that  time: 

"WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
"Vifhile  to  Italy,  through  the  inventor  Mar- 
coni, is  due  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of 
a  practical  system  of  v/ireless  telegraphy,  and 
while  Great  Britain  has  had  the  honor  of  having 
first  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  United  States  will 
be  the  first  to  take  it  up  on  a  comprehensive 
scale  and  develop  it  into  v/idespread  utility, 
"ViTiile  the  British  Government  after  the 
success  attained  in  the  recent  tests  of  the  sys- 
tem has  seemingly  halted  in  the  work,  a  number 
of  experiments  have  been  undertaken  by  private 
parties  in  this  country  with  a  degree  of  entiiuai- 
aam  i/iiich  gives  promise  of  persistent  enterprise 
in  pushing  the  new  invention  into  use  for  every 
purpose  it  can  be  made  to  serve, 

"The  experiments  made  in  the  United  States 
have  as  yet  added  nothing  of  note  to  the  Marconi 
systems.   The  vigor  with  which  they  are  being 
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prosecuted  is,  however,  an  assurance  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  American  mechanical 
ingenuity  will  devise  some  means  of  making  wire- 
less telegraphy  of  practical  use  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  life, We  are  the  most  skillful  ..inven- 
tors of  mechanical  appliances  in  the  world,  and 
now  thet  science  has  revealed  to  us  a  new  method 
of  using  electrical  energy,  we  may  be  sure  our 
enterprise  will  not  rest  until  we  have  made  that 
method  serviceable  to  the  comimmity  and  profit- 
able to  the  promoters." 
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PART  6 

MISCELLANY 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"To  talk  of  many  thinr.s: 
Of  shoes--and  ships--and  sealing  wax-- 
Of  cabbages--and  kings--" 

--  Lewis  Carroll  -- 
— Through  the  Looking  Glass 
It  Is  an  unusual  day  in  the  editor's  office  when  half  a 
dozen  editorials  on  as  many  unrelated  subjects  are  not  indited 
and  sent  to  the  composing  room.  When  public  issues  are  not  too 
pressing  and  he  has  the  inspiration,  the  editor  may  write  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  whether  it  be  stamp  collecting 
or  theosophy. 

A  "must"  editorial  for  pioneers  of  the  San  Francisco  press 
was  a  voluntary  declaration  of  aims  and  purposes,  typified  in 
the  following  from  the  second  issue  of  Wide  West, April  2,1854. 
"Independent  as  it  is  of  all  classes   save 
its  subscribers,  it  will  be  untrameled  by  the 
advocacy  of  no  special  interests,  however  ex- 
tended their  influence  in  other  quarters. 

"While  it  will  neglect  no  courtesy  due, 
its  colximns  will  never  be  prostituted  by  en- 
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deavors  to  bolster  up  pretentious  mediocrity 
into  the  position  only  due  to  extraordinary 
merit,  and  while  it  v;ill  avoid  all  personal 
offensive  remarks  as  beneath  the  di^^^:nlty  of  a 
respectable  newspaper,  it  will  never  be  found 
shrinking  from  the  expression  of  opinions  to 
which  utterance  should  be  given." 
A  few  years  later,  November  15,  1857, the  same  paper  nub- 
lished  the  following: 

"Some  of  our  local  items  seem  to  be  very 
potent  in  arousing  the  wrath  of  editors  in  the 
interior.  The  most  recent  and  certainly  ex- 
cusable instance  of  the  kind  occurred  when  the 
account  of  the  brutal  beating  of  an  old  man  in 
our  streets  was  accomplished  by  a  young  fellow- 
man  (sic)  with  more  muscle  than  mercy,  and  less 
noble  in  his  instincts  than  many  animals  class- 
ed among  the  baser  beasts,  fell  under  the  eye 
of  the  editor  of  a  Marysvllle  paper,  who  forth- 
with "pitched  in"  as  follows: 

"  'We  would  lil:e  to  see  such  a  wretch  as  he 
put  into  a  mortar  and  poujided  with  a  pestle  of 
a  ton  weight  into  powder,  and  after  that,  each 
perceptible  particle  of  his  contemptible  dust, 
vitalized  into  irmnortality,  with  an  infinite 
susceptibility  to  pain,  and  then  roasted  in 
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hell's  hottest  precinct  for  a  million  of  agesl 
We  would  almost  be  willing  to  be  the  devil  him- 
self  just  to  have  charge  of  that  scamp.  Would- 
n't we  scorch  him?  We  think  we  would.'" 
The  Bulletin  rated  self-respect  higher  than  the  flsttery 
of  royalty  in  the  following  of  March  11,  1870: 

"DICKENS  AND  VICTORIA 
"The  Queen  of  England  has   recognized 
Charles  Dickens  as  a  gentleman  by  inviting  him 
to  a  personal  interview.  On  previous  occasions 
she  had  asked  or  commanded  his  attendance  to 
read  for  the  entertainment  of  her  circle,  and 
he  declined  to  go  as  a  showman  where  he  was  not 
welcome  as  a  gentleman.   Literature  is  honored 
in  England,  and  the  great  writer  is  welcomed 
in  every  circle  except  that  exclusive  one  where 
titles  are  the  open  sesame.   Dickens  respected 
hi3  calling  and  his  genius  too  much  to  consent 
to  be  patronized.   There  is  a  report  that  he 
will  now  be  offered  a  baronetcy  or  a  peerage. 
It  is  improbable  he  will  accept  either.  Macauly 
gained  no  access  of  honor  from  his  title  and 
position  as  Lord,  but  he  had  seme  political 
ambition  which  it  gratified.   Plain  Charles 
Dickens  will  be  a  name  more  illustrious   in 
English  annals  than  that  of  her  proudest  peer." 
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An  English  visitor  inspired  the  following  from  the 
Chronicle,  February  4,  1870: 

"A  SENSATION  IN  SHODDYDOM 
"On  the  29th  ult.  the  codfish  aristocracy 
of  New  York  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  fidg- 
ety felicity  --  that  is,  of  felicity  slightly 
perturbed  by  what  Coleridge  poetically  desig- 
nates as: 

Hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope-- 
An  indistinguishable  throng; 

And  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued-- 
Subdued,  but  cherished  long." 

The  following  description  of  San  Francisco  and  its 

environs   appeared  in  the  Alta  California,   July  15,  1873. 

Even  as  propaganda  for  those  "at  the  east",  if  such  was  the 

editorial  motive,  it  shows   that  the  city's  natural  beauty 

was  appreciated. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  ITS  SCENERY 
"In  many  respects  the  appearance  of  San 
Francisco  is  decidedly  unprepossessing  to  the 
strange  visitor.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
peninsula,  much  of  which  is  bare, rocky  hill  and 
loose  sand.  We  must  go  twelve  miles  before  we 
reach  any  large  body  of  tillable  soil.  As  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  entering  the  harbor 
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betv/een  July  and  November,  the  place  looks 
like  desolation  and  clieerlessness .  The  stre<^ts, 
the  houses  and  the  hills  are  brown,  and  only 
here  and  there,  at  lon;3  intervals,  do  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  ;^arden. 

"But  after  looking  about  for  a  week  or  two, 
the  stranger  gets  better  impressions.   The  lack 
of  shade  treer.  in  the  streets  and  gardens,   and 
even  in  the  public  squares,  is  explained  by  the 
coolness  of  the  s\3im-iier  climate  and  the  general 
desire  to  get  all  possible  sunshine  on  average 
July  days.   There  is  pleasure  in  thinking  of  a 
city  to  which,  and  not  from  v/hlch,  you  wish  to 
flee  in  the  dog-days .  And  then,  as  we  go  to  the 
more  fashionable  residence   streets,  we  find 
numerous  elegant  gardens,  lujxtiriant  in  a  vege- 
tation that  co\ild  not  endure  the  winter  of 
Washington  and  St.  Louis.   The  delicate   and 
beautiful  European  rosys,   the   Pauline,   the 
Graffay,   the  Agripinna,   the  Malmaision,  the 
Perfection,  the  Saffano,  and  a  hundred  others; 
the  geraniums,  the   fuchlas,  the  floripondios, 
the  heliotropes,   the  verbenas,   laurvistimas, 
and  the  Australian  acecias,  (sic)  give  beaiity  to 
our  gardens  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger 
Eastern  American  cities.   The  external  arcirl- 
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tecture  of  our  dwellings,  too,  is  more  grace- 
ful, the  wooden  material  allowing  a  liberal 
use  of  ornament  at  little  expense.  Although 
the  buildings  on  our  main  business  streets 
are  not  so  high  as  at  the  East,  still  in 
general  appearance  Montgomery  and  Kearny  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  fashionable 
streets  of  the  Eastern  cities  generally,  and 
can  surpass  anything  outside  of  New  York  and 

Chicago, 

"But  to  see  the  most  attractive  features 
of  San  Francisco,   we  must  look  not  at  the  city 
herself,  but  at  her  surroundings  and  suburbs. 
In  these   we  consider  her  unrivaled.   She 
stands  upon  the   shore  of  a  magnificent  bay, 
which  attracted  the  admiration  and  the  praise 
of  every  navigator  who  visited  it,  even  before 
it  obtained  any  commercial  importance.   The 
bay  is  skirted  by  fertile  plains  several  miles 
wide,  beyond  which  rise  mountain  ridges  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  high.   A  spur  runs 
through  the  city,  within  ten  minutes  walk  from 
the  Merchants  Exchange,  and  the  city  has  various 
peaks  three  hundred  feet  high;  and  also  within 
the  city  limits,  but  three  miles  from  the  city 
Hall,  are  the  Mission  Peaks,  with  an  elevation 
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of  ei^ht  luuidred  feet.  ^ight  miles  further 
south  Is  Mt.  San  Bruao,  twelve  hundred  feet 
high;  fifteen  miles  to  the  northv/ard,  beyond 
the  Golden  Gate,  is  Ta-nialpals,  twenty-  six 
hundre.d  feet  hl^ih;  thirty-five  riiiles  to  the 
eastward  Mount  Diablo,  three  thousand,  elj^it 
hxjndred  and  seventy-six  feet  high,  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  southward  Mount  Haiiillton,  six 
hundred  feet  higher  yct»  These  are  the  corner 
ornaments  to  the  mountain  framing  of  our  land- 
scape. Diablo  and  Taraalpais  are  very  beauti- 
ful mountains,  and  the  former  Is  as  high  as 
Vesuvius. 

"The  bay  has  a  fine  contour  and  romantic 
shores.  Goat  Islajid,  Angel  Island,  Seal  Rock 
and  Alcatraz  add  m.uch  to  the  landscape.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  last  and  its  position  just 
inside  the  entrance,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  fit  it  admirably  for  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  a  great  harbor.  Its  case- 
mate and  barbette  batteries  suggest  defiance 
even  to  those  who  have  no  technical  Icnowledge 
to  assist  them  in  understanding  the  full  mili- 
tary valtie  of  the  place.  The  Golden  Gate  is 
the  impressive  name  of  the  strait,  a  mile  wide, 
guarded  on  each  side  by  high  roclry  bluffs, 
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leading  it  to  the  chain  of  bays,  with  an  area 
of  350  square  miles.  It  is  appropriate,  too, 
for,  through  it,  have  passed  ':iilOO,000,000  to 
stimulate  commerce  and  industry  and  to  enrich 
the  world* 

"But  six  miles  from  our  anchorage  lies 
the  Pacific,  the  vast  ocean  which  covers  more 
than  a  third  of  the  svirface  of  the  globe,  and 
is  the  open  road  to  our  co'innerce  v/ith  four  con- 
tinents. Its  nanie,  too,  is  ap-oropriate  here, 
for  it  is  never  vexed  by  hurricanes  or  cyclones 
on  this  coast.  Yet  its  surface  is  always  grand, 
and  the  beach  extending  southward  five  miles 
from  Point  Lobos  is  unsurpassed  in  beavity,  and 
the  road  to  it  past  (after  going  through)  Lone 
Mountain  C  erne  tary  (sic)  and  Liac^:  by  the  Ocean  House 
over  the  mountain,  with  a  chance  to  look  down 
on  the  city  and  bay,  cor-rolete  a  roujicT  of  scen- 
ery which  no  other  city  can  surpass*  The  new 
park  has  a  fine  drive,  and  Woodward's  Garden 
offers  to  visitors  attractions  not  to  be  equal- 
led in  some  important  respects  by  the  costly 
and  extensive  parks  of  the  Eastern  m.etropolis. 

"Oakland,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  a 
city  of  homes  for  our  business  men,  is  em- 
bowered in  a  grove  of  indigenous  evergreen  oa-:s. 
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and  abounds  with  spacious  gardens  filled  with 
the  mo3t  luxuriant,  varied  and  handsome  vege- 
tation that  our  genial  climate  will  tolerate* 
We  have  seen  many  tovms,  renowned  for  beaiity, 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  one  that  doserven  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  Oakland.  At  Berkeley,  a 
few  miles  distant,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  landscape  attractive  without  help 
from  art,  and  promising  to  be  enchanting,  after 
the  landscape  gardener  and  the  architect  shall 
have  placed  a  few  years  of  labor  on  it.  In 
Hayes '  Canyon,  and  Moroga  Valley,  east  of  Oak- 
land,andat  Saucelito,  (  sj.c)  v;e  fiiid  romantic  ]ioo^:s 
as  wild  in  vegetation  as  if  there  were  no  city 
within  a  hiuidred  miles .  The  variety  and  full- 
ness of  natural  scenery,  which  people  elsev/here 
must  travel  for  weeks  to  see,  v/e  have  here  con- 
nected within  a  narrow  space,  which  the  land, 
the  sea,  and  the  sky  Liave  conspired  to  bless 
with  peculiar  favor." 
On  January  10,  1876,  the  Bulletin  eulogized  nnwspaper 
correspondents i 

"HEROES  .OF  Tm   PRESS 
"Wlierever  there  is  fi,;_,hting  going  on  in 
these  days,  there  in  the  front  rank  will  be 
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found  the  writers  of  current  history,   talcing 
notes.    In  the  iOTriecIiate  vicinity  of  the  gal- 
lant Custer  lay  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Bismarlc  Tribune,   stiff  and 
stark,  but  untouched  and  unmutilated  by  the 
savage  foe.  .  •  •  Turninc  to  another  page  of 
war,  we  find  that  in  one  of  the  recent  battles 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians, He i-*r  V/alzer, 
the  correspondent  of  tlie  Vienna  New  Free  Press 
was  killed,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps  and  National  wovmded.   It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  disasters,  occurring  to  men  of 
the   Press  pretty  nearly  at  antipodal  points, 
reached  us  almost   simultaneously,  and  only  a 
day  or  two  after  their  occurrence. 

"Of  this  heroic  literature  v/hich  seeks  in- 
formation for  mankind  in  the  very  shock  of  bat- 
tle, W.  H.  Russell  of  the  London  Times,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  father* 

"...  They  do  not  hang  aroiond  headquar- 
ters waiting  for  the  reports  which  are  there 
constantly  arriving,  but  plunge  fearlessly, 
notebook  in  hand,  into  tlie  thickest  of  the  fray. 
For  these  heroes  of  civilization  there  are  but 
few  rewards.  Some  other  hand  completes  the 
picture  v/hich  the  slain  had  begun.   If  a  tear 
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is  dropped  over  the  place  v/hore  they  lie,  it  is 
as  m-uch  probably  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

"And  these  perils  arc  encoimtered  that  the 
world,  as  it  sips  its  inornin^i  coffee,  raay  have 
a  chance  to  peruse  full  reports  of  all  the  iii- 
portant  events  which  have  transpired  v/lthin  a 
few  hours  on  the  globe.  Lives  are  freely  of- 
fered up  for  this  gratification,  where  death  is 
reaping  its  richest  harvest* 

" »  •  .A  failure  is  sure  to  call  dov/n  the 
vengeance  of  the  Caliph.   If  he  is  not  sustain- 
ed, the  head  rolls  off  into  the  basket.  And  to 
this  end  every  possible  iviethod  of  coramuni cation 
is  utilized.   At  the  termini  of  the  wires   the 
heroes  of  the  press,  taking  their  lives  into 
their  hands,  force  themselves  into  every  crowd; 
participate   in  every  battle:  e:cplore  unlonown 
lands  and  turn  up  the  btiried  treasures  of  an- 
tiquity." 
On  April  16,  1882,  the  Call  coi-nmented  on  the  attempted 
destruction  of  the  Andre  monumont: 

"THE  FIELD- ANDFiE  MONUIffiHT 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  feel- 
ing has  predominated,  t'lat  of  patriotism  of  ma- 
licious mischief,  with  those  v/ho  have  endeavor- 
ed to  destroy  the  Andre  monutrient  at  Tappen,  New 
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York.  This  memorial  was  erected  by  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  it  is  said,  more  out  of  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  than  on  any 
other  account*  It  was  intended,  as  Mr.  Field 
says,  to  mark  the  spot  where  Major  Andre  was 
hanged.  There  are  those,  however,  who  think 
that  the  monument  is  out  of  place.  It  was 
first  defaced  and  afterwards  an  attempt  made  to 
blovi?  it  up  v;ith  dynamite.  Possibly  the  vindic- 
tive spirit  is  not  cherished  so  much  against 
the  memory  of  Major  Andre  as  against  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  used  him  as  an  agent  for  the  at- 
tempted betrayal  of  his  country.  There  were 
spies  In  both  the  British  and  American  armies 
during  the  Reivolutionary  War,  and  while  both 
armies  employed  them,  they  were  liable  to  the 
death  penalty  in  each  if  detected.  Major  Andre 
was  an  estimable  young  man  whose  fate  has 
drawn  regrets  from  Araericans  as  well  as  from 
Englishmen,  but  most  Americans  believe  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  if  a  monument  had  been 
erected  to  commemorate  the  brave  deed  of  Andre 's 

capture . " 

Whether  or  not  the  followin::,  froia  the  /.It a  California  of 
March  21,  1873,  was  a  true  inde;:  of  public  sentiment  will 
doubtlessly  be  forevnr  problematic: 
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"Foster^  will  probably  be  handed  today. 
This  may  be  hard  on  him  but  the  conimunity  v/ill 
not  go  into  lamentations.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  certificates  hatched  up  in  Nev;  York  to 
prove  his  amiable  character,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  the  nation  should  try  to  get  along  without 
his  help.  His  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be 
greater  in  the  world  of  spirits*  Dix  (the 
Governor  —  Ed.)  is  a  military  man  and  has  no 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  shortening 
life  in  certain  cases;  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  law  and  the  Courts 
take  the  responsibility  so  far  as  Poster  is 
concerned.  3o  long  as  hanging  is  not  played 
out,  Y/e  suspect  that  Poster  v.'ill  make  a  toler- 
ably good  subject  to  Illustrate  its  value." 
Two  editorials  from  the  Morning  Call,  April  12  and  June 
13,  1832,  are  of  interest  beca.use  of  the  persons  considered: 

"THE  KILLING  OF  JESSE  JAJiES 
"The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  seems  disposed  to 
censure  the  manner  of  Jease  James'  taking   off. 


1.  William  Foster  was  convicted  of  the  brutal  murder  of  a 
fellow  passenger  during  an  altercation  of  a  i>cvi  York  street 
car.  Considerable  pressure  was  brou;-ht  to  secure  a  change  of 
verdict  to  life  imprisonment.    He  was  han£,ed  March  22,  lb73. 
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Ordinarily,  the  method  v/oulcl  be  indefensible, 
but  the  life  of  the  desperado  and  ar.sassin  was 
long  since  forfeited  to  the  State,  in  v;hlch  for 
years  his  career  has  been  marked  by  robbery  and 
blood.  Those  whom  he  Icilled  in  mere  wanton- 
ness are  numbered  by  the  score.  For  this  rea- 
son a  reward  of  950,000  was  offered  in  Missouri 
for  his  body,  dead  or  alive*  So  many  had  met 
with  death  in  the  attempt  to  capture  him  that 
the  undertaking  v/as  considered  hazardous,  so 
Ford  took  advantage  of  the  opportimity  when  he 
was  momentarily  unarmed,  to  shoot  him  through 
the  head*  Sentimental  syrapathy  for  such  a  man 
is  wfasted.  The  entire  region  through  which  his 
depredations  and  deeds  of  blood  were  comriiitted 
is  filled  with  rejoicing  that  his  career  has 
been  brought  to  an  end  *  •  ." 

"TliE  THIRTIi:;TH  OF  JUNE 
"This  is  the  day  fixed  tipon  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Guiteau.  At  last  accounts  he  was  axi- 
ticlpatinghis  fate  with  considerable  fortitude* 
There  was  a  very  general  expectation  that  he 
might  feign  insanity  with  such  method  that  the 
authorities  would  hesitate  to  execute  the  ex- 
treme penalty,  and  obtain  from  the  President  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence*   But  the  time  is 
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past  for  any  such  slraulation  of  insanity.  If 
the  condemned  rnan  breaks  down  now  there  v/ill  be 
no  hesitation  In  attributing  it  to  the  panic 
which  often  proceeds  execution.  It  has  taken 
justice  just  a  year  to  bring  this  raan  to  the 
penalty  the  law  pronounces  upon  his  criine,  but 
the  v/ork  has  been  carefully  done  •  No  swift 
trial  and  prorapt  execution  would  have  convinced 
the  people  of  his  moral  and  legal  responsibility 
as  the  slow  process  of  trial  through  which  he 
has  passed.  A  sure  punishment  In  these  cases 
is  better  than  a  swift  one.  The  latter  savors 
too  much  of  vengeance.  Deliberation,  imparti- 
ality and  fairness  are  the  essential  character- 
istics of  criminal  trials." 
The  following  from  the  Examiner  of  April  22,  1383,  illus- 
trates the  flov/ery  rhetoric  that  went  into  obituaries: 

"  J_Ai;K  HAHS 
"The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Jack 
Hayes  ,  famous  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  he- 
roic life,  will  strike  like  a  funeral  dirge  in 
every  home  in  the  broad  Southv;est.  The  chival- 
rous will  feel  that  Harry  Percy's  spur  has  at 


1.  Hayes,  a  colonel  in  the  Texas  Rangers  \ander  General  Sam 
Houston,  was  first  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  and  U.  S.  Surveyor 
General  under  President  Pierce. 
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last  grown  cold,  and  that  a  heart  as  warm  as 
sunshine,  as  genial  as  May,  has,  like  the  flow- 
ers they  mature,  withered  and  dropped  to  decay. 
Old  men  will  recall  the  legends  of  his  life  as 
replete  in  daring  as  v;ere  the  deeds  of  Norman 
Barons  or  Paladins  of  the  I.'iddle  Ages.  Once 
his  name  was  the  synonjrmof  all  that  was  heroic, 
in  a  land  where  braver^''  was  an  instinct  and 
gallantry  a  virtue.  Inv.red  to  the  hardships  of 
frontier  life  from  his  birth,  his  fame  v;as  won 
upon  the  border. 

"Every  year  of  his  life  was  a  history. 
Its  morning  dawned  in  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness. It  fevered  into  noon  in  the  v/ild  con- 
flicts which  have  made  the  earlier  Texas  annals 
the  marvels  of  Western  story.  There  was  no 
foray  so  wild,  no  adventure  so  desperate  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  lead  it.  His  name  was  a 
terror  to  the  Indian  tribes  by  whom  he  was  re- 
garded with  a  fear  amoionting  to  superstition. 
They  said  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  the  same 
feeling  was  Impressed  upon  his  rough  but  heroic 
associates.  They  followed  him  with  the  unhesi- 
tating confidence  with  which  the  Mohammedan 
does  the  Crescent.  Born  to  command,  his  life 
of  peril  and  adventure  illustrated  the  qualities 
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by  which  man  masters  men.   Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  is  recorded  the  salient  features   of  his 
remarkable  career,  the  details   of  which  would 
fill  a  volume.   Here  it  is   only  meant   to  say 
that  a  life  rugged  and  grand  as  the  coi^ntry  his 
heroism  and  genius  helped  to  develop,  'sunk 
with  the  s\an. '" 
A  defense  of  Joaquin  Miller  from  the  attacks  of  scandal- 
mongers is  made  in  the  following  from  the  Alta  California  of 
January  19,  1886: 

"JOAQUIN  MILL5R 
"Is  it  precisely  creditable  to  gird  at 
Joaquin  Miller,  for  fancied  offenses,  which, 
if  true,  have  been  frankly  confessed  and  are 
shared  by  him  in  common  with  Franklin,  Shelley 
and  Lord  Byron?  But  few  men  are  of  full  mea- 
sxire,  and  genius  is  itself  abnormal  development. 
A  rose  is  beautiful,  but  furnishes  no  food.  A 
lily  is  substance  to  the  eye,  but  shadow  to 
the  appetite.  In  many  artistic  respects  Joa- 
quin Miller  is  peerless  in  this  literary  age* 
Do  we  ask  if  Raphael  were  continent  while  he 
painted  the  Madonna  or  do  we  quench  our  rap- 
tures over  the  Taj  Mahal  in  a  cold-blooded 
curiosity  to  know  if  its  architect  were  'a 
good  provider? ' 
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"Mark  Lemon  forgot  himself  Ions  enough  to 
call  Dickens  'a  scovmdrel,  '  but  generations  yet 
to  be  will  take   tenderly  to  their  anns  and 
hearts  the  image  of  Little  Nell.   Laurence 
Sterne  was  not  always  nice  in  his  conduct,  but 
Uncle  Toby  and  the  fly  will  teach  mercy  and 
kindliness  while   the  world  stands.   Goldsmith 
might  have  been  more  careful  of  his  debts  and 
his  morals,  but  there  is  no  guile  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  that  marvelous  projection  into 
narrative  of  the  faithful  inspiration  in  which 
David  wrote  the  X,XIII  Psalm.   Genius  is  not  to 
be  gambreled  like  a  stuck  pig  and  valued  at  a 
market  price,  nor  to  be   j^idged  in  qualities 
common  to  all,  but  rather  by  those  imcommon  to 

all." 

Was  the  following  flowery  space  filler, from  the  Examiner 
of  October  19,  1882,  written  with  tongue  in  cheek? 

"THE  LIGHT  IS  DAVmiKG 
"In  a  country  so  vast  growing  and  great  as 
that  comprehended  by  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  fifty  millions,  now^ 
and  its  one  hundred  millions  within  the  no::t 
twenty-five  years,   disaster  from   exterior 
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forces  Is  impossible.  Stolid  and  blind  v;ith 
wealth  and  liberty,  insanity  and  suicide  can 
alone  blot  out  our  :ji^^antic  vitality  and  leave 
behind  such  a  mournfu.1  and  magnificent  wreck  of 
free  institutions  as  the  earth  has  never  known 
before.  Self  engendered  poisons,  that  are  al- 
lowed to  go  on  fermenting  and  increasing,  are 
the  causes  that  are  to  be  constantly  considered 
with  suspicious  vigilance  by  those  who  rightly  • 
value  and  love  the  ; rand  institutions  that 
have  been  established  and  'bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  sacrifice,  suffering  and  blood  of  a  heroic 
ancestry.  Liberty  is  a  perilous  pos.session. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  keep  as  to  acquire.  A 
continued,  honest  v/arfare  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  free  Institutions  in  their  entire  purity 
and  with  all  their  siyial  benefits.  In  this 
connection  how  wisely  has  it  been  said  that 
'the  victories  of  peace  er'ccoed  the  triumphs  of 
battle.'  If  we  would  continue  to  be  free  v/e 
should  startle  at  the  first  note  of  alarm,  as 
when  from  broken  sleer)  we  hear  the  burglar 
slipping  the  bolts  of  our  homes.  The  Puritans 
founded  the  public  schools  to  protect  their 
children  from  the  devil;  for,   they  argiied, 
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those  who  could  read  and  write  would  be  quite 
secure  from  the  machinations   of  the  evil  one. 
Now,  accepting  the  devil  as  the  genius  of  wrong 
and  misfortune,  this   is  essentially  true,   and 
it  is   the  reason  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States   are  so  solicitous   regarding  the   thor- 
oughness and  protection  of  the  public  schools. 
With  a  high  grade  of  Intelligence,  each  citizen 
will  see  at  once  any  attack  made  on  the  liberty 
of  the  State,  and,  acting  in  quick  unison,  all 
will  repel  it   as  a   tempest   flies  a   feether. 
"The  very  causes  that  have  destroyed  free 
governments   in  times  gone  by  now  threaten   to 
destroy  our  Federal  Government  and  that  of  some 
of  the  States   formed  under  its  protection. 
Long  since  a  syndicate  was  formed  by  the  party 
in  power  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the   offices 
of   the  Government,   throu^^h  the  pure  force  of 
money;  and  Hubbel,   the  director  of  the  great 
financial  machine,  calls  upon  the  office-holders 
under  the  Government,  great  and  small,   to  fur- 
nish their  quota  of  money,  wherewith  to  keep 
themselves  in  place  by  bribery,  just  as  openly 
and  unblushingly  as  the  Gould  and  Curry  Mining 
Company  would  call  for  an  assessment.   The  gib- 
bet would  be  too  good  for  this  fellow  and  all 
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his  tribe.  The  lan^^ua^e  of  these  shameless 
dogs  of  trf^ason  is  thisj  'Ye  army  of  a  hxmdred 
thousand  strong,  give  us  money;  and,  hy  certain 
purchase  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
your  places  are  secure*'  While  Industrious 
citizens  are  plying  their  calling  to  support 
their  dependents,  their  wives  and  their  chil« 
dren.  Bosses,  political  contractors,  cor;t;;ora- 
tion  lawyers  and  a  whole  retinue  of  aloohol- 
saturated,  blear-eyed,  ignorant  wretoives,  that 
neither  appreciate  themselves  nor  aii3^noly  else 
—  that  would  hiss  down  Plato  at  a  priinary  — 
are  fermenting  the  elernents  that  are  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  this  magnificent  coiu.trj't 

"But  the  electric  flash  of  a  LightJiouse 
greets  the  Ship  of  otate   in  thcr.c  dark  waters, 
and,   with  joyous  hearts,  ve  ste  our  jnooring 
safe  from  the  tempestuous  sea.   The  people  are 
superior  to  all  wrong.   Passion  is  dead.   Pre- 
judice  is   conquered.   Redemption  is  near. 
'Hallelujaht   the  Lord  x'eigneth.  '   Patriots, 
Democrats,  Republicans,  everybody'-,  three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  for  Ohio.'' 
The  statement  that  politics  and  journalism  can't  be  hon- 
est allies  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  September  21,  1383: 
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"The  lesson  which  the  fate  of  Greeley  in- 
culcated seems  to  be  passing  out  of  mind. 
Greeley  had  attained  to  the  highest  position  of 
any  journalist  in  America.  Early  in  life  he 
attached  himself  to  a  great  moral  question.  .  .  . 
He  held  to  it  in  evil  report  and  good.  He  suf- 
fered all  sorts  of  contumely  for  its  sake. 
Throughout  he  had  a  sublime  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  the  right.  The  only  real  question 
was  whether  he  should  live  to  see  it.  But  he 
did  live.  No  greater  success  could  any  man  ever 
achieve.  Logically  therefore  his  place  was  in 
the  chair  which  he  had  filled  with  such  distin- 
guished honor.  Greeley  dying  in  journalistic 
harness  would  have  received  an  apotheosis.  But 
he  aspired  to  something  else  --  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  He  v/as  so  intent  in  the 
pursuit  that  he  became  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  means.  Greeley,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democracy,  hardly  purged  of  its  rebellion,  was 
the  irony  of  history*  The  strain  must  have  been 
terrific  on  the  veteran  journalist.  He  was 
leading  the  host  of  his  former  enemies.  At  his 
time  in  life  such  cross  pvirposes  could  not  fail 
to  have  had  their  effect*  In  the  last  stages 
of  the  conflict  he  fairly  broke  down. 
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"There  is  not  any  journalist  in  America 
who  has  attained  to  the  position  which  Greeley 
once  occupied.  .  .  • 

"One  fact  too,  is  often  lost  sight  of  — 
the  profession  of  journalism  cannot  be  allied 
with  politics.  The  two  pursuits  are  viholly  in-. 
compatible.  There  can  no  more  be  an  honest  al- 
liance between  the  critic  and  the  author  than 
between  journalism  and  politics.  The  one  ex- 
cludes the  other.  •  .  •" 
The  Examiner  of  March  2,  1384,  had  the  following  to  say 
regarding  an  old  form  of  punisliment; 

"THE  WHIPPING  POST 
"It  is  perhaps  Impossible  under  our  pecul- 
iar civilization  to  regard  that  relic  of  the 
Puritan  law-giver  which  bares  a  man's  back  to 
the  lash  with  any  other  sentiment  than  that  of 
horror*  Yet  there  are  crimes  more  degrading  to 
humanity  than  the  scourge.  ...  A  few  days 
since  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
law  giving  to  the  lash  the  backs  of  m.en  who 
beat  their  wives.  It  may  be  that  flogging  is 
not  the  only  adequate  punishment  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  brutal  crime  of  wife  -  beating, 
but  in  communities  where  it  has  been  tried  it 
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has  proven  an  effectual  deterrent  f  .  .  Massa- 
chusetts .  .  .  holds  that  the  whipping  post, 
however  degrading,  is  not  more  so  than  the 
crime  which  it  is  designed  to  punish.  There 
are  crimes,  and  wife-beating  is  one  of  them, 
which  imprisonment  does  not  atone.  In  some 
circles  of  society,  perhaps,  public  sentiment 
would  justify  some  sterner  measures  in  cases  of 
such  exceptional  brutality,  but  there  is  a  pal- 
pable sense  of  justice  in  the  law  that  requires 
the  criminal  to  make  public  atonement  for  the 
crime  he  commits  in  private.  .  .  .  The  peniten- 
tiary or  the  jail  has  no  terrors  for  them,  but 
they  shrink  with  a  coward's  dread  from  the 
thong.  .  .  .  The  whipping  post  for  the  wife 
whipper  is  not  half  so  degrading  as  the  crime 
it  punishes." 
The  death  of  a  mother-in-law,   in  which  a  house-cat  was 

the  lethal  weapon,   drew  this  from  the  Examiner  of  April  27, 

1884: 

"A  STRANGE  STORY 
"The  genius  of  VVilkie  Collins  could  scarce- 
ly have  invented  a  stranger  story  than  comes  to 
us  from,  the  sunny  wilds  of  Florida.   It  relates 
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to  a  murder  casejnot  a  homicide  of  shocking  hru- 
talitybut  one  to  which  extenxiating  circumstances 
enter  with  be\i'ildering  variety  into  the  crime. 

•   •   • 

"A  man  down  in  Florida  had  been  convicted 
and  hanged  for  killing  his  mother-in-law.  The 
details  are  hoth  peculiar  and  startling.  The 
man  had  with  his  v/ife  begun  houselieeping  in  a 
small  settlement  near  the  Everglades,  and  the 
old  lady  had  run  dovm  from  the  peanut  wilds  of 
Georgia  ...  to  see  the  baby  through  its  first 
tooth  and  an  occasional  spell  of  colic.  She 
never  wont  back  .  .  .  Matters  v;ent  on  for  a  v/hile 
as  smoothly  and  as  happily  as  heart  could  wish. 
But  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  sunshine, 
and  finally  a  cloud  arose  in  the  domestic  par- 
adise. The  old  lady  was  Inclined  to  glorify 
Georgia  at  the  expense  of  Florida  ...  it  fi- 
nally drifted  into  bad  blood  about  the  coffee. 
The  son-in-law  was  accustomed  to  having  his  in- 
vigorating stimulant  early,  and  he  liked  it 
black.  His  wife  v/as  always  careful.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  little  one  fell  ill  themother-in-law  took 
the  management,  and  from  thence  on  the  coffee 
was  never  what  it  should  have  been.  ,  .  •  Fi- 
nally,one  morning  there  was  neither  coffee  nor  fiif^ 
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in  the  stove,  and  a  strong  smpll  of  strong  \7his- 
key  emanated  from  the  mother-in-law's  person. 
The  exasperated  man  could  endure  no  more.    His 
conversation  became  pyrotechnic  and  profane, and 
when  the  old  lady  observed  incidentally  that  she 
did  not  care  a  continental  either  for  him  or  his 
coffee,   his  rage  burst  all  restraint,  and  pick- 
ing up  the   family  cat  --  a  large   and  heavy 
Thomas  --  and   sv/inging   it  by  the  hind   legs, 
struck  his  aged  relative  under  the  burr  of  the 
ear  and  laid  her  out.  The  cat  recovered  but  the 
woman  died.   The  trial  that  followed  was  long 
and   exciting.    An  abstract  question   of  law 
intervened.   The  question  arose:   V/as  a  Thomas 
cat  in  a  sv;inging  attitude  a  deadly  weapon?   If 
it  was,   then  was  the  man  guilty  of  murder;   if 
not  then  the  crime  was  involuntary  homicide  and 
the  culprit  should  go  free.  The  cat  complicated 
the  casejbut  the  jury  finally  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  and  the  man  was  hanged," 
The  following  tribute  is  from  the  Bulletin  of  llay  10, 
1884: 
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"FOUNDED  JiHD  UUFOUMDED 
"A  few  days  ago  the  funeral  of  a  man-'-  was 

attended  near  this  city  who  had  done  more  for 
education  In  California  than  any  other  individ- 
ual in  the  history  of  the  State*  He  was  not  a 
millionaire,  not  even  a  rich  man  as  the  world 
counts  wealth.  He  probably  never  had  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  his  coranand  at  any  time  in 
his  life, Yet  he  founded  an  institution  of  learn- 
IngfgSLVQ  to  it  the  greater  r)art  of  his  fortune, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  gift  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is 
true  that  he  asked  the  public  to  help  him,  and 
the  response  was,  on  the  whole,  liberal.  Yet 
Mills  Seminary  v;as  founded  through  the  influence 
of  one  man  who  gave  his  name  to  the  institution. 
That  has  become  his  moment  ,  ,  ,  He  uncon- 
sciously built  his  ovm  monument  .  .  ,  Money,  in 


1.  Cyrus  Taggert  Mills,  missionary,  educator  and  business 
man,  was  born  in  Paris,  N.Y.,  in  1819,  and  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1865.  He  acquired  sixty  acres  five  miles  south 
of  Oakland,  where  he  erected  Mills  Seminary,  lB71,a  ^iohool 
for  girls,  now  known  as  Mills  College. 
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his  vlev/,  v/as  desirable  as  a  means  of  doing 
good  .  .  *  When  this  man  died  and  his  v/ill  v/as 
published,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  kept  the 
faith.  After  making  a  moderate  provision  for 
his  widow  he  turned  over  the  remaining  property 
to  the  trustees  of  the  seminary. 

Cyrus  T»  Mills  v/as   in  a  broad  sense  a 
founder  .  .  *  V/hen  such  a  man  dies  it   Is  time 
to  take  some  account  of  his  work.   It  is  time 
to  forget  his   idiosyncrasies,   the  mere  foibles 
and  excrescences  ,  %    . 

"...  What  he  did  with  his  moderate  means 
it  would  be  possible  for  many  another  to 
do  with  the  great  fortunes  which  have  been 
accumulated  in  this  State  .  ,  .  The  founders 
livet  Why  should  the  memory  of  any  man  who 
has  grand  opportunities  go  into  utter  oblivion? 

".  .  .In  his  way,  Cyrus  Liills,  wroixf^ht  as 
well  as  Cromwell,  Both  wrought  according  to  the 
means  v/hich  they  could  command.  Men  die,  but 
institutions  and  the  memory  of  their  founders 
survive." 
The  fluctuating  Value  of  husbands  is  the  subject  in  the 
following  from  the  Examiner  of  October  2,  1884: 
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"A  HUSBAND <S  VALUE 

."It  la  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
the  vjorld  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  un- 
salable article.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
put  a  price  on  domestic  happiness  .  .  .  Not  a 
great  while  since  a  jury  in  a  nei£;hboring  State 
allowed  a  bereaved  widow  $19.50  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband  by  an  accident  originating  in  a 
defective  boiler.  On  the  other  hand  a  grass 
widow  to  Omaha  gets  $2000  from  a  woman  who  robbed 
her  of  her  husband's  affection, 

"Women  theraselves  are  by  no  means  unan- 
imous in  the  estimates  they  place  on  their  mar- 
ital appendages.  Some  ladies,  judging  by  their 
treatment  of  him,  hold  the  husband  in  the  very 
slightest  esteem.  They  snub  him  without  mercy 
.  .  .  But  If,  as  sometimes  hapr)ens,the  unappreci- 
ated husband  finds  favor  in  another  woman's 
eyes  .  .  ,  if  he  abandon  the  hearth  v/here  he  was 
counted  for  nothing,  and  is  no  longer  at  home 
even  as  a  conjugal  target, his  value  is  suddenly 
enhanced  ...  He  then  becomes  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  desolated  womanhood  rises  like  a 
Minerva  springing  from  the  land  of  Jove,  ready 
to  do  battle  with  all  the  world  for  his  nosses- 
sion.  These  remarks  .  .  .  are  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  account  which  the  liastern  papers 
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bring  us  of   a  suit   brought  by  Mrs,  Plumb  (a 
luscious  lady,   no  doubt)   against  Mrs.  Vi/ilson, 
a  person  of  uncertain  standing  in  society, whose 
arts  and  fascinations  have   beguiled  the  affec- 
tions of  the  fickle  Plumb,   The  market  value  of 
the  inconstant  Plumb   is  assessed  at  $250,000  -- 
Mrs,  l.ilson,  his   betrayer,   it  is  alleged,  be- 
ing very  rich  and  unscrupulous.  It  is  clear  to 
our  mind,  hov/ever,   that   this  is  a  fancy  price 
for  a  husband  ...  In  fact  we  discredit  the  sup- 
position that  Mrs,  Plumb, while  she  retained  the 
lost  jewel  of  her  affections  Inher  possession,  put 
any  such  value  upon  her  fugitive  treasure  ,  .  • 
If  Plumb  is  really  worth  tinat  money  to  his  sorrow- 
ing wife > she  ought  to  have  it  ,  .  .  Merely  as  an 
objective  point  at  which  moral  observations  and 
severe  sentences  could  be  addressed,  he  may  have 
been  invaluable  .When  sT?oken  of  as  an  incumbrance 
or  an  anxiety  and  held  up  as   ari   example  to 
other  wives,   a  husband's  worth  is  a  good  deal. 
But  when  another  woman  kidnaps  hla  affection, his 
value  l3  increased  a  hundred  fold. Then  she  f indc 
herself  desolate,  indeed.  There  is  no  longer  an 
object  present  for  the  vials  of  hor  wrath  to  be 
poured  upon  --  tongue  and  temper  are  useless  -- 
and  all  because  of  an  auriferous  widow, We  think 
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The  following  suggestion  apoeared  In  the  Alta  California, 
January  10,  1886 : 

"Major  L'lilnfant,  the  designer  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  who  combined  the  qualities  of 
tonographical  engineer  and  landscape  gardener 
which  produced  the  charming  combination  of 
streets  and  plazas,  died  long  ago  and  sleeps  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  He  who  planned  the  circles 
to  hold  so  many  monuments  for  others,  has  none 
to  mark  his  ovm  dust,  IVe  mention  the  Major, 
not  to  gall  Mr.  McKenna,  who  objects  to  the  way 
he  laid  off  the  city,  but  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress should  give  a  fev/  dollars  to  erect  a  sim- 
ple shaft,  cenotaph  or  tablet,  in  some  place  in 
the  city,  to  oorpetuate  his  name,  and  convey  to 
visitors  a  bit  of  historical  information  no 
longer  known  to  many,  for  there  are  few  \7ho  tell 
off-hand  the  name  of  the  man  who  worked  out  the 
plan  of  that  beautiful  city," 
Items  like  this  from  the  Alta  California  February  12,1886 
seem  to  interest  editors  and  readers  alike: 

"The  ladies  of  New  Jersey  are  on  the  war- 
path. They  discover  in  the  Code  of  that  State, 
unrepealed,  this  law  which  dates  to  Colonial 
times  : 

"That  all  v/omen  of  whatever  age, rank,  pro- 
fession or  degree,   whether  virgins,   maids  or 
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widows,  who  shall  after  this  Act  impose  u.pon, 
seduce  or  hetray  into  matrimony  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  by  virtue  of  scents,  cosmet- 
ics, washes,  paints,  artificial  teeth,  false 
hair  or  high-heeled  shoes,  shall  incur  tho  pen- 
alty of  the  lav;  nov;  in  force  against  witchcraft 
and  like  misdemeanors." 
An  honest  deed  is  applav^ded  and  a  dishonest  one  crit- 
icized by  the  Alta  California  of  March  27,  1890: 

"The  President  has  removed  from  the  Chicago 
Pension  Agency  the  widow  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Mulligan,  who  v/as  appointed  by  Cleveland,  Her 
brother  was  killed  aad  her  husband  was  mortally 
ViTOunded  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  The  clerks 
in  the  office  v;ere  mainly  the  widows  of  good 
soldiers,  who  were  rearing  families  left  them 
to  support.  She  is  succeeded  by  a  military 
politician,  Y;ho  annoimces  that  the  women  in  the 
office  will  have  to  go,  as  he  desires  to  make 
the  pension  agency  a  political  factor  in  Illi- 
nois politics.  All  right,  Cleveland  did  not  try 
to  make  it  a  factor  in  politics.  He  remembered 
the  non -voting  v/idov/,  whose  husband  gave  his 
life  for  his  country.  Of  course,  from  the 
machine  standpoint,  he  v;as  v/rong,but  what  right 
heart  in  the  coimtry  does  not  approve  him?" 
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A  philosophic   discussion   of  raurder   occupied   the   at- 
tention of  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Call,  February  26,  1893 

"SENTIMENTAL  MURDER 
"The  attempt  on  Mr.  Mackay's  life  \'ill  re- 
vive the  discussion  on  the  philosophy  of  murder . 
No  difficulty  is  presented  in  considering  a  case 
of  a  man  who  kills  his  enemy  .  .  .  But  v/here  a 
man  kills  another  v'ho  has  done  him  no  v;rong,and 
whose  death  v/ill  conferno  benefit, the  case  pre- 
sents complex  features. The  King  of  Uganda  shoots 
a  slave  to  try  a  ne\.'  f:un.  The  King  of  Dahomoy 
decapitates  a  courtier  to  celebrate  a  lioliday 
^  .  .  Such  miirders  are  purposeless,  e  ['o  a  step 
further.  Rav?, iliac  olunges  a  knife  into  Henry 
the  I'ourth;  Giteau  shoots  Garfield  in  the  back. 
In  these  cases  a  motive  is  discernible,  though 
it  is   obscured  by   clouded  perceptions  .  .  • 


1.  John  William  Mackay  (1831^1902)  v/as  born  in  Dublin,  came 
to  New  York  when  a  boy  and  to  California  in  1851;  went  to 
Nevada  the  following  year,  where  he  engaged  in  mining; 
and  eventually  became  two-fifths  owner  of  the  Comstock 
Lode.  In  1884  he  formed  the  Commercial  Cable  and  Postal 
Telegraph  companies,  with  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  an  as- 
sociate; laid  the  Atlantic  Cable  despite  many  diffi- 
culties, chief  of  v/hich  was  the  enmity  of  Jay  Gould,  a  ri- 
val operator. 
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"The  man  who  shot  lAlr.  i'/iackay,  v/aa  one  of 
a  class  of  persons  v;ho  made  money  in  mining 
speculations, lost  it  and  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  could  not  forgive  the  bonanza  king  for  having 
succeeded  v/here  he  had  failed,  and  he  took  ven- 
geance on  hira  by  shooting  him  in  the  back.  Was 
he  insane?  Undoubtedly,  to  the  extent  that 
every  one  who  commits  a  purposeless  crime  is  in- 
sane. But  was  he  insane  enough  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  act.  Undoubtedly  not,  for 
crooked  as  his  reasoning  was,  its  v;orking  showed 
that  he  could  reason  .  ,  ,  The  capacity  to  dis- 
cern right  from  wrong  .  .  .  does  not  exact  sound 
reasoning  ,  ,  .  but  if  there  is  any  reasoning 
at  all,  the  author  of  the  crime  must  pay  the 
penalty. 

"Almost  every  one  is  insane  on  some  point 
or  other  ...  A  man  -.vho  is  ahead  of  those  who 
surround  him  ia  often  pronounced  insane, With  the 
most  perfect  honesty  the  priests  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion pronounced  Galileo  insane  for  declaring 
that  the  world  moved,  and  the  medical  faculty 
called  Harvey  Insane  for  proclaiming  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

"There  are  a  good  many  poor  men  \7ho  v/ere 
once  prosperous,  but  who  lost  ever^rthing,  in- 
cluding the   capacity  to  earn  a  living,   in  the 
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maelstrom  of  mining  speculation.  As  these  tier- 
sons  walk  our  streets  they  encounter  every  day 
wealthy  survivors  of  the  mining  wreck  in  broad- 
cloth and  fine  linen.  That  the  spectacle  may 
often  rouse  envy  goes  without  saying  .  «  .  Poor 
Rippey  has  settled  his  account  ;;ith  society;but 
the  opera  bomb  thrower  only  got  a  few  months*" 
The  psychology  of  nocturnal  fear  is  discussed  in  the 
Chronicle.  August  1,    1893: 

"WHEN  IffiN  ARE  AFRAID 
"Chris  -Cvans,  the  Fresno  outlaw,  who  ought 
to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject,  declares 
■that  men  are  most  subject  to  the  emotion  of  fear 
between  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  daybreak. 
As  he  puts  it,  there  comes  a  period  in  every 
night  v/hen  it  begins  to  grow  towards  morning, 
but  v;hen  daylight  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  during 
which  period  every  man  is  a  cov/ard.  He  shrinks 
from  all  sorts  of  imaginary  evils,  and  the  same 
man  who  would  have  fought  desperately  before 
midnight  will  be  very  likely  to  turn  and  run  in 
that  darkest  hour  v/hich  is  just  before  the  dawn, 
"If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  some  natural 
and  physical  reason  for  it,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  \;ell-known  facts  which  apnear  to 
bear  out  the  theory.  Sick  persons  .  .  .  are  apt 
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to  be  worse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night, and 
the  belief  that  death  occurs  then  more  fre- 
quently than  at  any  other  tine  is  c  ;rtainly  {gen- 
eral. .  , 

"But  ve  need  not  go  into  any  irortuary 
statistics  for  evidence  on  the  question  of  univer- 
sal deraorallzation  and  lack  of  physical  and  v/ill 
power  at,  say  3  o'cli.)ck  in  the  morning,  ^vhich 
seems  to  be  about  the  lowest  time  of  tho  ebb 
tide.  Any  one  who  has  ever  got  out  of  bod  at 
that  time,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
knows  very  well  the  feeling  of  goneness  which 
comes  over  one  and  the  serious  doubt  which  arises 
as  to  whether  life  is  really  worth  living.  Is 
it  that  the  system  has  really  run  down  during 
the  night  or  that  the  feeling  of  depression  and 
demoralization  is  merely  subjective,  caused  by 
the  surroundings,  and  the  unfamiliar  look  v.'hich 
well-knovm  objects  assume? 

"...  Shakespeare  knew  almost  everything 
that  anybody  ever  knew, but  if  he  wanted  to  make 
the  yawning  of  the  churchyards  and  the  appear- 
ance of  ghostly  figures  the  most  dreadful  thing 
Imaginable  he  should  have  made  the  v/itching  time 
at  night  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  mid- 
night. In  this  matter  Chris  IHvans  is  better 
authority  than  Shakespeare." 
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Conviction  in  Mexico  of  an  American  woman,  on  the  chai'ge 
of  murder  brought  a  demand  for  action  from  the  Examiner,  June 
25,  1899: 

"A  CASE  FOR  Pi<OMPT  ACTION 
"'Oh,  ray  countrymen,   can  you  not  do  some- 
thing to  save  me  from  this  living  death?'  is  the 
cry  that  comes   to  the  American  people  from  a 
woman  imprisoned  in  a  foul  Mexican  jail. 

"It  is  a  cry  to  rouse  the  manhood  of  the 
country,  and  the  story  that  lies  behind  it  is 
one  to  claim  the  s^nnpathy  of  every  American. 
The  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  letters  .  .  . 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  grave  3.njustice  has  been 
done  an  American  uoman  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
facts  in  brief  are  that  Mrs.  Svalyne  Collier, 
while  living  near  Ures,  was  assailed  by  a  Mex- 
ican rough,  v;ho  broke  into  her  cabin,  and  in 
defense  of  her  honor  she  shot  the  brute .Accord- 
ing to  the  account  she  gives  of  the  occurrance 
the  killing  was  accidental,  the  man  being  shot 
while  both  were  struggling  for  possession  of  a 
revolver  that  lay  on  a  table.  The  Mezlcan 
court  .  .  .  convicted  her  and  inflicted  a  sen- 
tence of  four  years  in  jail,  and  she  is  confinod 
in  foul  quarters  ,  .  , 
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"Here  is  a  case  that  demands  the  interfer~ 
ence  of  the  United  States  Government,  Iilrs.  Col- 
lier was  perfectly  justified  in  defending  her- 
self, even  by  shooting  her  assailant  to  death 
and  the  court  ought  to  have  acquitted  her.  As 
the  rural  ti-'ibunal  inflicted  that  unjust  sen- 
tence, there  should  be  an  apiieal  to  the  Mexican 
Government  to  rir-;ht  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  • 

"The  Administration  should  appeal  at  once 
to  President  Diaz  v/ith  the  strongest  representa- 
tions that  it  can  make.  President  Diaz  is  a 
just  man  and  his  friendship  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  has  been  manifested  on  many 
occasions.  He  v.'ill  not  hear  the  cry  of  this  in- 
jured v.'oraan  in  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure 
through  the  Mexican  courts  of  justice,  but  he 
will  hear  and  pay  attention  if  the  American 
Government  speaks, 

"The  woman  may  be  poor  and  friendless,  but 
she  is  an  American  citizen,  and  if  she  has  been 
unjustly  treated,  she  has  75,000,000  of  people 
with  her.  Let  the  Administration  see  that  the 
wrong  is  repaired  and  the  v/oman  who  defended 
herself  from  evil  is  freed  from  the  Mexican 
jail." 
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